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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
HENRY O’NEIL . A.R.A., will DELIVER FOUR 
LECTURES on PAINTING, on the Evenings of MONDAY, 
the 12th, 19th, and 26th FEBRUARY, and the 5th MARCH. 
The Lectures commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., 
Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
Professor WESTMACOTT, R.A., will DELIVER a 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES on SCULPTURE, on the Even- 





‘ings of THURSDAY, the 15th and 22nd of FEBRUARY, and 


the Ist, 16th, and 22nd of MARCH. The Lectures com- 
mence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B&.A., 
Secretary. 


ENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYP- 





“TIAN HALL, Piccadilly. The EXHIBITION is OPEN DAILY 


from 10 till 6 on Dark Days; and at Dusk the Gallery is lighted 
by Gas. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogues, Sixpence. 


WALTER SEVERN, ) 
GEORGE L. HALL, s on. Secs. 


EOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


—The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this Society will 
be held at the Society’s Apartments, SO ET HOUSE, on 
FRIDAY, February 16, at One o’cloc d the ANNUAL 
DINNER will take place the same Evening at WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, King Street, St. James’s, at Six o’elock. Members 
and Visitors ntending to dine are reruns to leave their 
names at the Society’s Apartments or at Willis’s Rooms. 








ROxAL SCHOOL OF MINES, J ermyn 
Street.—Professor RAMSAY. F.R.S., will COMMENCE 
a COURSE of THIRTY LECTURES on GEOLOGY on 
TUESDAY next, FEBRUARY 13, at Two o'clock, to’be con- 
tinued on each su ng Wedn y, Thursday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, at the same hour. Fee for the Course, £3. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


TAT 

NIVERSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 

the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B.; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 





or Eastern Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
-tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 
id to the on of Candidates for University and Civil 


Service Examinations, and the Preli Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For all ic apply to 


the Rev. W. Kinxus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, | 


“London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 





HEMISTRY, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, 


) and MAGNETISM.—Mr. TRIBE, late of St: Thomas's, is 
now at liberty to commence his usual COURSE of LECTURES 
at Public or Private Schools, or to Gentlemen for the 
various Competitive Examinations, » Naval, and Civil, 
in any of the above subjects. 


Address: LONDON SCHOOL of EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
149 Great Portland Street, W. 





uainted with 


GENTLEMAN, well 


Pu Prin ——¢ | and Accounts, is n to 
an ENGAG@ —A P. & P., care of Mr. R. Wash- 
bourne, 14 Royal Avenue Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


President—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 


WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.R.S, 
Deputy-Chairmen, { SIR CHARLES TOCOCK Bart, F.RS. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS ant on SOCIETY'S OPERA- 


s 


The ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing,exceeds £207,000 
The ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, isover.. 1,491,000 
The NEW POLICIES in the last year were 498, as- 

IE. 3 tied 0u000% avnt dk en dcdendosne dtcesecnscter 337,973 
The NEW ANNUAL PREMIUMS were .......... 11,329 
The BONUS ADDED TO POLICIES at the last 

SD GS. wcacicnccoavasetesncdenescuscevescce 275,077 


The TOTAL CLAIMS BY DEATH paid amount to 2,096,149 





The following are among the distinctive features of the Society : 


Crepit Systew.—On ong Feiey Ds the whole of Life, where 
the age does not exceed 60, one half of the Annual Premiums 
during the first five years may remain on credit, and may either 
continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premium ror Youne Lives, with early partici- 
pation in Profits. 

Enxpowment Assurances may be effected, without Profits, by 
which the Sum Assured becomes payable on the attainmen 
of a specified age, or at death, whichever event shall first 
happen. 

Invatrp Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

Promet Serritement or Ciarms.—Claims paid thirty days after 
proof of death. 





BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All With-Profit Policies in existence on June 30th, 1866, wil 
participate in the Bonus to be declared in January, 1867, so 
that Persons who com pi such Assurances before J une 30th, 
1866, will share in that Division, although one Premium only 
will have been paid. ‘ 





Tables of- Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report an 
issued, can be obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or o 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 





HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE. 
FEASIBLE. 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 





Taste A, wire Prortrs. 
Annual Premiums for Assuring a on a Single Life, payable 














at dea 
et Oe, An eS, A SS Se ae 
Age Premium. |Age) Premium. |Age| Premium. |Age| Premium. 
“he @P Ot Se@- bod we ele | oe 6 
20; 116 0 |30;| 270 {|4/]320;8147 7 





No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 


Acents Wayrep. Apply to Chief Ctfics, 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16and17 Pall Mall. London. 
Established 1803. 





Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,990,000. 
BGGRSD PONG, 00:00 00 c0000sdecbbd vb scedsesseecnoctceseccs 3,000,000, 





Fire Insurances ted on ev description of Propert 
home and abroad at moderate satan. 7 8 tees 


Ciaims liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 
duty to Is. 6d. per Cent., whether covering Buildings, Furniture, 


or Stock. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


> 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, pane, Cording, 
Quilting, Braiding, and ay will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work; cannot be 1 out of order, and is learned in an 
hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine, Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


llustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM- 


PENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £865,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s, secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 


For Particulars apply to the Local Agents at the Railwa 
Sarton, and Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REG 


STRE 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


\ ESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED (NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE). 


Curer Orrices—7 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 
77 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PAID CAPITAL, NEARLY £80,000. 








General Manager—ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Esq., M.A. 


This Company is enabled to rate every special risk on its in- 
dividual merit, without reference to the average system of 
classification and rating adopted by all Tariff Offices. ~ 


Prospectuses, Order F &c., may be obtained “he 
tion at either of the Chief Offices: y be obtained on applica 


CHARLES HARDING, Secretary. 
Registered Offices, 7 Waterloo Place, London. 





AND GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK SECTION. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Sum set apart for 
the Redemption of Bonds under the operation of the Sinkin 
Fund has been applied to the purchase of the undermention 
— of the NEW YORK SECTION of the said — 
viz. :-— i 

Bonds, Nos. 291, 416, 591, 761, and 766; Five Bonds of 

1,000 dols. each 

Bonds, Nos. 816, 818, 819, 823, 824, 879, 881, 1,131, 1,132, 

and 1,133 ; Ten Bonds of 600 dols, each 


ATHAN TIC 





10,000 


Notice is further given that the said Bonds, together with the 
Half-Yearly Coupons, or Interest Warrants from July 1, 1866, 
to July 1, 1879, both inclusive, attached to each of such Bond« 
stively, have been this day cancelled by the undersigned 


Notary. 
. W. GRAIN, Notary Public. 
London, February 2, 1866. 





H ORTH AND .—PITMAN’S PHONO. 

G — OGR Clas 
7s. 6d. ; or Private lastrastion give ~ me my ~ post, : - 
li. 1s, the Perfect Course of Lessons. r 


London: 30 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








eee eee 





LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,875,000, in 37,500 Shares of £50 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, £750,000. RESERVE FUND, £260,000, 





DIRECTORS. 
SS 'Gertard, Pred ag ret tk 
ck 
. Edward John Hutchins, Esq. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. — | William Champion Jones, 
John William Burmester, Esq. | William Lee, = 4 
Coles Child, Esq. William Nicol, * 


Gewerat Maxacer—William M‘Kewan, Esq. 
Assisrant-Gewerat Maxacer—William Howard, Esq. 
Curr Inspecror—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 

Curer Accounrant—James Grey, Esq. 

Insrecrors or Baancues—H. J. Lemon, Esq., & C. Sherring, Esq. 
Srcretary—F, Clappison, Esq. 

Heap Orrice—21 Lombard Street. 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Proprie- 
tors, held on Thursday, the Ist February, 1866, at the London 


Tavern, Bish treet, the followin. Report for the Year 
Guiine ee Sam Peaonmsbar, 18665, wns read br the Secretary. 
WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., in the Chair. 
REPORT. 

The Directors have the satisfaction to submit to the Proprie- 
tors the Balance Sheet of the Bank for the Half-Year ending 
31st Devember last. 

Zea have to report that, after the payment of all eharges 


interest to ers, and making ample provision for bad an 
doubtful debts, the net profits amount to £99,419 13s., which, 
added to £ 7s., bro forward from the last account, 
produces a total of £113,080. 


Bonus, amounting to £4,814 17s. 11d., 
has been presented to officers whose salaries are under £300 per 
annum, leaving £108,265 2s. 1d. for aporepeianion. 

The recommended the payment of the usual Divi- 
dend of 6 Cent., with a Bonus of 64 per Cent., making 
ther 125 per for the Fine Yeas, which will amount to 

added A Di will be 


to the August 
Cent. ya _ Year, and leave £14,527 18s. 10d. to be 
Er por Cont. § fit and Loss New Account, 
They have to ren ian the retirement in December of John 
Wright, Esq., for many years an Auditor. 
The Directors retiring by rotation are— 
Coles Child, Esq., and 
Frederick Harrison, Esq., 
who, being eligible for re-election, offer themselves accordingly. 


The Dividend and Bonus ( er £2 10s. per Share), free of 
ble at the Head Office or at any of the 
Monday, the 12th inst. 


BALANCE -SHEET OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY 
BANKING COMPANY, December 31, 1865. 


T tal paid up, .....6.--ceees besweesepeeseee £750,000 0 0 
To Capita ld overs vonb nnn 250,000 0 0 


To y mentond due by the Bank for 
Customers’ &c....£11,842,748 5 * 
To Liabilities on Acceptances. . 1,009,066 14 




















» 2,851,815 0 3 
To os and Loss 
from last account. . 13660 7 0 
To Grose t for the Half-year, 
after Provision for 
Bad 1 Debts. ... 321,200 1 6 
334,959 8 6 
» £14,186,774 8 9 
By Cash on Hand at Head Office 
Branches Yo £1,610,427 12 4 
as peees ethgor Sbs odes 1,397,564 12 4 
£2,907,902 4 8 
Investmen — 
Stocks ent and G 1,033,170 8 8 
By other Stocks and Sesuritios; "108,310 i7 Mel Ly 
Discounted Bills, and Advances to Customers nat 
9,819,085 12 6 


PT eee ee eee 


T d 
old F gf Lombard Street and 


Nicholas old and old Pro- 
Epo with Fixtures and 
 rrrorrreTrTTrrTT Trt itt 137,179 12 9 

658 7 0 


By In paid to Customers... ...........4. ° 85, 
By Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office 
yap pape Income-tax on Pro- 




















ee or etter i” os 00,562 7 5 
B us on Salaries under 
y Special eee ew eer een eee ee eee eee ef **f pet 4,814 17 lu 
£14,186,774 8 9 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
terest paid to Customers ......++.s+e+eeses £85,658 2 
Tom as above seesee sees: utsaede one 96,562 ; 5 
Salaries un £300 
a a nut Ghesaee rennet 4,814 17 11 
To Rabate Bills not due, carri ew Ac- 
pee Se 208 ome, perpierrenerennttres 45,058 13 11 
To Dividena of 6 Cent. for the -Year .. 4 
To Bonus of 6 Cent BsGL doe ceed deutbe ccebece 48,743 6 6 
To Balance OG TOE WEEE. ccsocedvcecccccccccs 14,527 18 10 
£334,959 8 6 
By Balance bro forward from Last Account £15,660 7 0 
BY Grose Proft for ihe pee rear, Apes maaing 
BY Groision for Bad and Do Doubtful Debts ...... $21,209 1 6 
£334,959 8 6 
We, the have examined the foregoing Balance- 
sheet, and have found the same to be correct 
(Signed WILLIAM NORMAN, } 
) R. H. SWAINE, Auditors, 


London and County Bauk, 25th January, 1866. 


The ving been read by th , th 
ee and enanimnously at ~ 

for 
.. maine be received and adopted, and printed for 
2. ‘Phat a Dividend —_ a bonus of 6} 
Rec Monday, ths 


e 
TEL be enbcies 


be re-elected & Direc: 














THE READER. 


10 FEBRUARY, 1866. 


William Norman and Richard Hinds Swaine, Esqs., be 
aested od Auditors for the current yee. 


5. fos ge tt Robert Escombe, Esq., be elected an Auditor for the 
—- ear. 

6. That the thanks of this moating be Gren to a Doeed of 
Directors for the able manner in they have conducted th 
affairs of the Company. 

7. That the thanks of this m be presented to the 
Auiitore of the Compan for their ces d 


uring the past pam year. 
& ‘That the thanke of ae ee be fa mee liam 


M‘Kewan, Esq., and to enibe with and other officers of the 
Bank, for’ for the zeal and abili which they have discharged 
their respective duties. 
(Signed) W. NICOL, Chairman. 
The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved, and 
carried unanimously, 
9. That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to 
Db ag Nicol, Esq., for his able and courteous conduct in the 


(Signed) 
W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman. 
(Extracted from the Minutes.) 
(Signed) F, CLAPPISON, Secretary. 


[ O8DON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND on the 
Capital Stock of the Company, at the rate of Six per Cent. for 
the half-year ending 31st mber, 1865, with a NUS of Six 
and a-half per Cent., will be PAID to the hy yey, either at 
the Head-Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company’s 
Branch Banks, on and after MONDAY, the 12th inst. 

By Order of the Board, 
W. M‘KEWAN, General Manager. 


21 Lombard Street, Feb. 2, 1866. 


Sours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 








COMPANY. 
incorporated by Royal Charter. 


ption of Banking Business conducted with South 

Anne Nes New Peouth Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 

New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 


ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
TEREST, without the ex of Life Assurance or Pre- 

lim fees.—'The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 
att Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
depos le by instalments, upon personal security, bills "of sale, 
ts of deeds, leases, &u, ; absolute reversions, warehousing 
—_, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 

ve in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
years. Bills discounted. Forms tis.—2, Tavistock Street, 

vent Garden, W.C, yp 8 HARVEY, Secretary. 








DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
a London at: his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Stezet, Grosvenor 
UARE. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Srreet, Grosvenor Sevare, sole inventor and 
patentee of AR ARTLFICLAL T LT ERTH ona soft, elastic chemically- 


© wires or unsightly ee 
are required ; nowy a neve natural, durable, and Jomfortab 


than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render su = 
rt to the ining teeth, and are suppiied at prices wit 


Fa, reach wd 
and Public Speakers will find this 
plete en a mar to their wants; it combines com- 
ae ie nrnee. and perfect mastication, Consultation free. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“ Ephraim Mosely on_the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and euctualve Patent, Free on application. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can —_ be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 


Charing Cross yo Station). 


(Sere AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


BERNERS STREST OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAN arditea Tecth are mg Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless fi th are Shemualied for economy, durability, 

all purposes of articulation and masticat:on. 

Operations of every kind being , the most nervous 

—- can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

nsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 

warranted. For the _efticacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide “ Lancet.” 


Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 


Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull ; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 
Scarborough . 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





OFT, DELICATE, and Wakes SKINS, 


with’ a delightful and ioging Eis aa ng the 
celebrated UN SERVICE SOAP AP PABL 
6d. each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


on ee ee ae 
DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Admited by the Profession to be the most valuable Medicine 
ever introduced, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor. 
Consequently all other compounds under the name of Chloro- 
dyne must BE spvrtovs. Earl Russell communicated to the 
College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that Chlorodyne was 
the ASTHMA, BRONGE of any use in Cholera. ye LDS, 

A, —— IS, NEURALGIA, &c., aRE DNRpTI- 
= — The immense demand enables “the Proprietors 





the price; itis now sold in bot 1s. 1)d., 28. 9d., 
ts. Oa Oh and lie Gaidtion -—None genuine thout words 
“Dr. J. Collis Browne's Cnlorodyne™ on the Government stamp. 
Overwhelming medical accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: 
I. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
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ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s, per dozen. 


S HE RRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 











pALE 








HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottlesand Cases included. 
Terme Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sampies sent. Freres or Cuarce. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(EsraBLisHED UPWARDS oF A CENTURY), 


MAYFATR, W., LONDON, 


36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 
QHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 











pAtLs 





ARD’S PALE 


at 36s. per dozen. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeeo- 
pathic pray weg = and the Medicai Profession generally, 
recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all bev 
When the doctrine of Homceopathy was first introduced 
this country there were to be obtained no p ns of Cocoa 
either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was ei supplied in the crude state, or so y 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. ‘EPPS, of London, 


SHERRY, 





Homceo was induced, in the voor 3 ‘1839, to turn 
his attention to this subject, and 6 le succeeded, with the 
assistance of elaborate machinery, in the first to produce 


an article pure in its yy wy and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 


For general use EPPS’ COCOA is disti ed as an invigo- 
roting grateful Breakfast Beverage, with delicious aroma. Dr. 
a LY | od i 
contains a ety 0 po t nutritive es ; eV 
ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.? 
n—‘ As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much hi 
either coffee or tea.” —Directions. —Two teaspoonfu nf the the 
wder ina rT te a p with boiling water or milk. 
n-lined, 3b. » Gib, and ilb. paaketa, Sold by grocers, confec- 
tioners, and emists. Each packet is “J. Epps, 
Homceopathic Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street ; 170 Piccadilly ; 
and 48 needle Street 


HILLIPS & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. Is. 6d., 2s., 28. 6d., 3s., to 3s. 
4d. per Pound. 
Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 6d. per pound. The 
Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 


Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Come, 1s, 4d., 1s. 6d., Is, 8d, Phillips 
and eno Agents. 

PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchan: King William Street, City, 

London e'C. , 


A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Free their own 
Vans within Fm‘ okay ht uote a; No. 8 King Wi Street, City, and 
send Teas, Spices Free to any Railway 
Station or ‘or Market 4 rows in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards. Phillips and Co. have no connexion with any house 
in Worcester or Swansea, 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
ls prepared solely by Lea & Perris. 








The Publie are sempestay cautioned against worthless. 


mnitati and should a tha 
Wrapper, Bottle, and 
ASK FOR LEA ‘ion PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Ex the Pnoprrero 
Worcester ; Messrs, Crosse & Reseyoteat Messrs. Rodenas 


& Son, Landon &c., &c.; and Grocers and Oi) 
_#.. " ° by Oilmen 


Soa Pexniws’ Names are on 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Soild by all Grocers, Chandlers, &., &o. 





ANDLES.—Her Maszsry’s GovernMENT 


have ad for the Mili FIELD'S Pri 
me PA E CANDLES, with Hexagonal- shaped 


“a C. & J, FIELD, 


Who beg to ee the public urious imitations 
Pthe Packets and Bo nad 


eir Label is on the xes, 
Sold b a Dealers throughout the Kingdo 
and for Exportation at the W aaa, om 


ork 
Lowpon, S., where also may be Obtained their 


CeLesratep Usrrep Service Soar Tanurrs, and the New 
Canpxe, Seif-fitting, requiring neither Paper nor Gereping. 


(js, of F of HORSE tf end oly for Oo 
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LIVINGSTONE’S EXPEDITION TO THE ZAMBESI. 
MEMOIRS OF THE Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. ss 
A Nose Lars, by the Author of “ John Halifax. 
Lives or Bovtton anp Wart, by Samuel Smiles. 
ETuHIcs OF THE Dust, by John Ruskin. : 
SHADOWs OF OLD BooKSELLERS, by Charles Knight. 
Wo.Lzocen’s Lire OF RAPHAEL SANTI. 


MERIVALE’S CONVERSION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. | 
WINIFRED BERTRAM AND THE WORLD SHE LIVED IN. 


FIGUIER’Ss WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE. 
Mozart's Lerrers, Edited by Dr. Nohl. 
AGNES, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sir Jasrper’s TENANT.——THE BROTHERS. 
MILDRED ARKELL.——CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 
Miss BERRY’s JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
STREET’s GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 
Lorp Bury’s Exopus OF THE WESTERN NATIONS. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF Sir JosHua REYNOLDS. 
Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life of Christ. 
STANLEY’s History OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
Ten Years mn Sarawak, by Charles Brooke. 
Muss Boppy Frosisser, by Anne Manning. 
Dr. Hoox’s Lives oF THE ARCHBISHOPS. 
Epwarpb Irvine's COLLECTED WORKS. 
History oF FLorencg, by T. A. Trollope. 
Homer’s ILt1aD, by the Earl of Derby. 
ETONIANA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
A SumMER IN Skye, by Alexander Smith. 
THE Lost TaLEs or MILETUs, by Sir E. B. Lytton. 
Franz SCHUBERT: a Musical Biography. 
Recent BritisH PHrLosopHy, by David Masson. 
PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ARABIA. 
Hunt’s ROMANCES OF OLD CORNWALL. 
Letters FRom Eeypt, by Lady Duff Gordon. 
‘THE CAMPAIGNER AT Home, by “ Shirley.” 
Huntine Sketcues, by Anthony Trollope. 
Diary oF Mrs. Kirry TREVELYAN. 
Tue Conscripr: a Tale of the French War. 
WATERLOO : a Sequel to the Conscript. 
Strupres, New AnD OLD, by Frances P. Cobbe. 
KENNEDY’s NoTES ON THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
BUCKLAND’s Natural History. Third Series. 
Kremp.——Woman AGarnst WomMAN. 
Draw MtumMan’s TRANSLATIONS FROM AUSCHYLUS. 
Historicat Srupres, by Herman Merivale. 
Tue Ipgas or THE Day, by Charles Buxton. 
Moens’s NARRATIVE OF HIS CAPTIVITY. 
Mitiy’s Hero.——GREATHEART. 
Somz Worps ror Gop, by Rev. H. P. Liddon. 
VAMBERY’'S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
A Puermaes TO Haran, by Mrs. Beke. 
CHINESE MISCELLANIES, by Sir John Davis. 
Tue HARVEST OF THE Sea, by J. G. Bertram. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE, by Sarah Tytler. 
DRAFTs ON My Memory, by Lord W. Lennox. 
Last WINTER IN Rome, by C. R. Weld. 
DONALDSON’s History OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
LIFE WITH THE Esqurmavx, by Captain C. F. Hall. 
CARLYLE’S Lire OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Historicab Essays, by Nassau W. Senior. 
Miss RusseLu’s Hoppy.——Miss CaREw. 
RuNNING THE GAUNTLET, by Edmund Yates. 
Tue Rooks’ GarpEN.——Sre Fenix Foy. 
‘Tae SPantsH MATCH, | W. H. Ainsworth. 
Hauwrep Loxvon, by G. W. Thornbury. 
Toe Lake Country, by Eliza Lynn Linton. 
Mason Perer.——JENNY BELL. 
Water Gorina, by Annie Thomas. 


| 

FarrH UNWIN’s ORDEAL, ~ 4 Georgiana M. Craik. 
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| 
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| How WI rr Env ? by Agnes Strickland. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Sr. Martin's Eve, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 
CHARLES Lamp, by Percy Fitzgerald. 
OVER THE PYRENEES INTO SPAIN, by Mary Eyre. 


THe LicutTHovuse, by R. Ballantyne. 
MAURICE’S CONFLICT OF GooD AND EVIL. 

A WALK TO THE LaNnpD’s END, by Elihu Burritt. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Srk THoMmAS SEATON. 

THE CLuB Lrre or Lonpon, by John Timbs. 


HALF-a-MILLIon oF Money, by Amelia B. Edwards. 
Bovet’s Lire or Count ZINZENDORF. 
HILu’s TRAVELS IN Eaypt AND SYRIA. 
THROUGH MacerpontA, by Mary Adelaide Walker. 
LuDLOW’s PoPpuLaR Epics OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
PLUMPTRE’S TRANSLATIONS FROM SOPHOCLES. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. THE AMULET. 
TRANSYLVANIA, by Charles Boner. 
REYNOLDS’ NOTES ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Captarn Gronow’s Last RECOLLECTIONS. 
BEATEN TRACKS IN ITALY. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PaGE, by Miss Yonge. 
THE PLANT WorLD, by Elizabeth Twining. 
Srx Montus AMONG THE CHARITIES OF EUROPE. 
Our Mutua Frrenp.——Can You Forarve Her ? 
ALEC ForBES OF HowGLEN, by George Macdonald. 
Dr. Pusry’s Repty To Dr. MANNING. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATURAL History, by a “ D.D.” 
MonrcoMery’s Lire or Sir RICHARD STEELE. 
Pre-Historic Tres, by Sir John Lubbock. 
Essays ON WOMAN’S Work, by Miss Parkes. 
Mritt’s Notes on HAaMILTon’s PHILOSOPHY. 
THE Nortna-West Passace, by Lord Milton. 
SKETCHES FROM CAMBRIDGE, by a Don. 
THE Hoty Lanp, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
HEADS AND HANDS IN THE WORLD OF LABOUR. 
Davip CHANTREY.——-DocTor HAROLD. 
FartH GaRTNEY’s GIRLHOOD.—— THE GAYWORTBHYs. 
Guy DEvreRELL.——THE GUARDIAN. 
EASTEKN ENGLAND, by Walter White. 
CHARACTERS AND CRITICISMS, by James Hannay. 
PLATO, by George Grote. 
VANCOUVER ISLAND, by Rev. M. Macfie. 
Tuk Kines or Jupan, by Dr. Hessey. 
JEAFFRESON’S Lire oF Ropert STEPHENSON. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF Lovuts SPoHR. 
MEMORIALS OF THE Rev. WiLLiAM BELL. 
CoRNELIUs O’DowpD on MEN AND WOMEN. 
THE HEAVENLY FATHER, by Ernest Naville. 
WoRSLEY’s CHRISTIAN Drirt oF CAMBRIDGE WorRK. 
CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, by Dr. Vaughan. 
Past CELEBRITIES, by Cyrus Redding. 
Historic Byreways, by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall. 
SCENES IN CaLiForniA, by J. M. Hutchings. 
Kayr’s History OF THE SEPOY War. 
At Home rn Pants, by Blanchard Jerrold. 
TANGLED TaLkK : an Essayist’s Holiday. 
LIFE OF BisHop MACKENZIE, by Dean Goodwin. 
LIFE OF GENERAL Str Ropert WIison. 
Every-Day Papers, by Andrew Halliday. 








THE PEMBERTON FAMILY.——PassiInGc THE Tre. 
Syponter’s Dowry.——TANGLED WEFT. 

TALES FOR THE Martnes, by G. W. Thornbury. 
VacaTion Tourists, Edited by F. Galton. 
TALLACK’s Memorr oF Peter Beprorp. 

Miss MACKENZIE..——NEVER FORGOTTEN. 

Fipes ; or, the Beauty of Mayence. 

SNOODED JESSALINE.———COMMON SENSE. 


ALFRED HaGart’s HOUSEHOLD, by Alex, Smith. 
THE CHRONICLES OF DARTMOOR. 
Tue Gentie Lore, by J. B. Friswell. 
Raw.ovson’s History oF MEDIA AND BaBYLONTA. 
Tue Book or WERE-WOLVYES, by 8S. Baring-Gould. 
FRANCE ON THE EVE OF THE GREAT REVOLUTION. 
FLAXMAN’s LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. 
A Trip To Barbary, by G. A, Sala. 
Domestic Pictures, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
ANDREW Ramsay.——Mr. Hogarta’s WILL. 
Voices oF THE Sout, by Rev. John Reid. 
Our SumMER In THE Harz FOREST. 
Tue TEXAN Rirte-Hoyter, by Captain Flack. 
Governess Lire in Eaypr, by Emmeline Lott. 
Tuer Navoaty Gre. oF THE FAMILY. 
THE SOLDIER OF THREE QUEENS. 
Bonar's Days AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST. 
West's Mission In POLYNESIA. 
MACLAREN’S SPRING. HOLIDAY IN ITALY. 
CHAPTERS ON LANGUAGE, by F. W. Farrar. 
BoyYLe’s ADVENTURES IN BORNEO. 
Tue Lanp oF Israkt, by H. B. Tristram. 
SESAME AND Lities, by John Ruskin, 
THE BUSINESS OF ay sree by Edmund Yates. 
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Howt1rt’s History or DISCOVERY IN AUSTRALIA, 
Cust’s WARRIORS OF THE THrrtTY YEARS’ WAR. 
Historic Prorursgs, by A. Baillie Cochrane. 
Mass Merryarp’s LIFE oF WEDGWOOD, 
LIVES OF THE WEDGWwoopDs, by Llewellyn Jewett. 
GrorGE Gerru oF FEN CouRT. 
Gop’s Provipence Hovse.——LabDy FLAVIA. 
THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS. 
RBSEARCHES IN CRETE, by Captain Spratt. 
NEwTon’s TRAVELS IN THE LEVANT. 
YoncGe’s History OF FRANCE UNDER THE BouRBONS. 
MEMOIR AND SERMONS OF REV. JOHN ROBERTSON. 
JERUSALEM AT IT Is, by Albert Rhodes. 
Dyer’s Histrory oF THE Crry oF Rome. 
MACPHERSON’S MEMORIALS OF SERVICE IN IyprA. 
THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYF¥FE.———RaLPpH DARNELL. 
RosBert DALBY AND HIS WORLD OF TROUBLES. 
RENNIz’s STORY OF THE BHOTAN WAR. 
MITCHELL’s BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT SOLDIERS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SiR BENJAMIN BRopre. 
Tue Lanpd or THE Gosrrn, by E. D. Pressensé. 
Lecky’'s History or RATIONALISM EN EUROPE. 
BRIGAND Lire in Pray, by Count Maffei. 
Frost AnD Fire: Notes on Geology. 
Henry HOLBEACH, STUDENT IN PHILOSOPHY. 
IMPRESSIONS OF Lire, by Lord Eustace Cecil. 
CAMP AND CANTONMENT, by Mrs. P. 
THE Giant Crrres oF BasHay, by J. L. Porter. 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD, by Dean Alford. 
History OF THE WORLD, by hay te 
BRIGANDAGE IN SoutH Itaty, by David Hilton. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIM. 
Tew Days IN A FRENCH PARSONAGE. 
Diary oF Mary, Countess Cooper. 
Ruopa FLemtnec, by George Meredith. 
THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
FITZGERALD'S Lire OF LAURENCE STERNE. 
LIFE OF GENERAL Stn Wmtiam Naprer. 
REIGN OF QuEEN Etrzapeta, by J. A. Froude. 
Tue Hoty AN Emptre, by James Bryce. 
Bampton Lectures, by Rev. T. D. Bernard. 
MAN AND THE GosPEL, by Dr. Guthrie. 
THe British WorRKMAN, by Professor Fawcett. 








EastwarD, by Doctor Norman Macleod. 


Asovut Raitways, by William Chambers. 


HARFORD’s RECOLLECTIONS OF WILBERFORCE. 


AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


FORTHCOMING 


‘THe ALBER® Nvyanza, by S. W. Baker. 

LIFE AND Le?rrers oF ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 

Lire OF CHARLES Lams, by Barry Cornwall. 

THe Harmontses or Nature, by Dr. Hartwig. 
History OF ENGLAND For Boys, by Prof. Kingsley. 
DOMESTICATSD ANIMALS, by Charles Darwin. 

LIVES OF THE S&vEN BisHops, by Agnes Strickland. 
LetcHtron Court, by Henry Kingsley. 

Lives oF LYDIAN Orricers, by John W. Kaye. 
LAMARTINE’S BIOGRAPHIES OF 

LETTERS ON ENGLAND, by Louis Blanc. 
LIFE OF CARDSNAL Wiseman, by Dr. Manning. 
Essays ON Ar®, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
A New Porm, by Robert Browning. 
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HOMER AND THE ILiaD, by Professor Blackie. 
De PRESSENSE’sS LIFE OF JESUS. 

CERISE: a Novel, by Captain Whyte Melville. 
Diary OF THE Rieut Hon. WintiAM WINDHAM. 
REDGRAVE’S CENTURY oF ENGLISH PAINTERS. 
Forster’s Lire aND Lerrers or SwIrt. 
Jesse's LIFE OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 

SKETCH OF THE Lire or Pastor FLIEDNER. 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF Sir G. B. L’ EsTRanaGeE. 
ARRIVABENE’S Soctat Lire In FLORENCE. 
MemMortrs oF Viscount COMBERMERE. 

CHORLEY’s Music oF Many Nations. 
OocasionaL Essays, by Charles Wren Hoskyns, 
McCosu’s DEreNnce oF FUNDAMENTAL TRUTH. 
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BRIGHTON'S BroGRaPHy oF Apmtrat Brooke. 
WIVES AND DavuGHTeRrs, by Mrs. Gaskell. 

THE WORKMEN OF THE , by Victor Hugo. 

Tae Dove tn THE EAGie’s NEST. 

Tue Lire or IsamBarp K. Browet. 

A History or Greece, by Rev. G. W. Cox. 

A History or Scor.ann, by J. H. Burton. 

SPORT AND SPORTSMEN, by les Stretton. 
ScHooL-Live at WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 

LECTURES AND REMAINS OF THE LATE J. F. Fernrer. 
Discourses, by A. J. Scott. 

A SHort History or ENeianp, by Goldwin Smith. 
NATURALISTIN VANCOUVER ISLAND, by J. K. Lioyd. 
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NEW WORKS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


ete and Uniform Library Edition. Edited by 
his § aster, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 Vols. 8vo, with Por- 
trait, price 51. 5s, [On Saturday nezt. 


II 


DIARY of Right Hon. W. WIND- 
HAM, M.P., 1783—1809. Edited by Mrs. Henry 
Barinc. 1 Vol. 8vo. [Just ready. 


1II 


MISS BERRY'S JOURNALS and 


CORRESPONDENCE. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected ; with 3 Portraits. 3 Vols. 8vo, 42s. 


STUDIES in PARLIAMENT: a 


Series of Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R. H. 
Hutton. Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WIT and WISDOM of SYDNEY 


SMITH. Selections from his Writings and Conversa- 
tion. Cheaper Edition, price 5s. 


SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE’S AUTO- 


BIOGRAPHY. Printed from his materials left in MS. 
Second Edition. Fscp. 4s. 6d. 


Vil. 


LEGENDS of ICELAND, Second 


Series. By G. E. J. Power and Ertxr MaAanusson. 
8vo, with Illustrations. [On Wednesday, the 21st inst. 


vill. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S GAZET- 


TEER ; or, General Geographical Dictionary ot the 
World. Revised Edition. 1,408 pages, above 50,000 
Names of Places. Price 31s. 6d. 


CRESY’S ENCYCLOPZADIA of 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. Historical, Theoretical and 
a With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 1,800 pages, 
price 42s. 


x. 
WHITE’S (Rev. J. T.) COLLEGE 
and SCHOOL LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES :— 
Junior Scholar’s, 662 pages, price 7s. 6d. 
Intermediate Abridgment, 1,048 pages, price 18s. 
The Parent Work, by Warre and Rwwp.e, 2,128 pages, 
price 42s. 
xI 


ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL’S SYSTEM 


of LOGIC. By W. Srespinc, M.A., Fellow of 
ae College, Oxford. Second Edition, price 
3s. 6d. 


XII 


ENGLISH LITERATURE and COM- 
PO 


SITION, for the Use of Candidates in the Indian 
ag Service. By the Rev. R. Demaus, M.A. Fscp., 
3s. 


XII. 


WINE, the VINE, and the CELLAR. 


By Tuomas G. SHaw. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


xIV. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By T. V. 
SHort, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Seventh 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 


XV 


THE CHURCH and the WORLD: 


Essays on Questions of the Day. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. Ornpy Surpiey, M.A. 
[Jn March. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Translated 


by Miss C. Wrrxworrn. First Series, Hymns for 
Sundays and Festivals, 5s. Second Series, The Chris- 
tian Life, 5s. 

xviI 


FASTI SACRI ; or, New Testament 


Chronology, B.C. 70 to A.D. 70. By THomas Lewin, 
M.A. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 


XVIII. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 


REIGN of GEORGE III. (1745—1802). By the 
t Hon. Witu1am N. Massey. Cabinet Edition, 4 
» post Svo, 24s. , 


PEOPLE’S EDITIONS of LORD 


MACAULAY’S WORKS, as follows :— 
History of England, 4 Vols, 16s. Speeches, 1 Vol., 3s. 6d. 


and 
1 Vol, 48. 64. Essays, 2 Vols., 8s, Miscellanies, 
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On Monday, the 12th inst., with Eighteen Illustrations by Gzorce Du Maurier, 2 Vols. 
demy 8vo, 26s., 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS: 
AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 
GASKELL. 


By MRS. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 











On Monday, the 12th inst., demy 8vo, 15s., 


A HISTORY OF PERSIA. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY TO THE YEAR 1858. 


WITH A REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS THAT LED TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
KAJAR DYNASTY. 


By ROBERT GRANT WATSON, 


Formerly attached to Her Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Persia. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Second Edition, revised, with Sixteen Plates, price 6s., 


OUR DOMESTIC FIRE- PLACES: 


A TREATISE ON THE ECONOMICAL USE OF FUEL 
AND THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE, 


By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jvy. 


*“The other day we received from Mr. Edwards, of Great 
Marlborough Street, the second edition of a careful volume upon 
fire-stoves, theoretical and practical, with engravings showing 
the different forms of construction that have at various times 
been recommended, with abundance of good information on the 
subject it treats of, and advocating his own opinious with no in- 
trusive Come and Buy.”—Examiner. 


“Mr. Edwards has written a very interesting and valuable 
essay on the above subject.”—A theneum. 


“ A very sensible and well-written treatise, founded on the 
principles of Dr. Arnott and Count Rumford. Our present 
grates are most wasteful both of fuel and heat. All householders, 
as well as architects, will learn much from this terse and practi- 
cal treatise.”—Spectator. 


“ ena practical and sensible suggestions on the im- 
provement of fireplaces.”— Reader. 


** Scarcely any part of our domestic economy is so blindly un- 
philosophical, so gratuitously wasteful, or so public a nuisance, 
as our fireplaces. . . . His work is full of wise, practical sugges- 
tions, which, if we were not so blindly traditional, would com- 
mand eager and grateful attention.”—British Quarterly Review. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Third and cheaper Edition, price 1s., with Illustrations, 


A TREATISE ON SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 
THEIR CURE AND PREVENTION. 


**We cordially recommend this successful attempt to teach a 
few plain, but too often neglected, rules. The great charm of 
the treatise is its conciseness and practical usefulness. Atten- 
tion to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated in it will save land- 
lords and householders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety. 
The work will serve as an excellent companion to the book, by 
the same author, on ‘Our Domestic Fire-places,’ which we see 
has also reached a second edition.”—Building News. 


THE PATENT QUESTION. 
In demy 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 


ON LETTERS-PATENT FOR 
INVENTIONS ; 


BEING A CONSIDERATION OF THE EXPEDIENCY OF 
CONTINUING THE PRIVILEGE OF SPECIAL 
PROTECTION TO THE INVENTOR. 


“In a very clear review of the operations of the ‘ Patent 
Laws,’ Mr. Edwards contends for their total abolition.”— West- 
minster Review. 


“lt is the labour of an earnest, thoughtful, liberal-minded 
man, whose views, la ely in advance of the time, are sure ulti- 
mately to prevail.”"—Social Science Review. 





London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





TO BOTANISTS AND HORTICULTURALISTS, 
Annual Subscription One Guinea, post free. 


The Journal of Botany, British 
and Foreign. 


Edited by Dr. BARTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 








Published Monthly, with Coloured Plates of every Newly- | 


ag = _— _ Te one and P-~ =p - o 
covery, ALTER ITCH . cles ya 

the Leading Botanists and JS Ociginal of the Day; Re- 
views of Books Published at Home and Abroad ; and the Latest 
Botanical Intelligence. A new (the Fourth) Volume now com- 


ber} hie Journal (a will oe seen crorpart of the Globe, including 
active m eve’ e ne 

North and South erica, Aan Africa, and Taste, an 

overs great facilities for the Diffusion of Advertisements. 


R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE AGAMEMNON. 

Thé Agamemnon of Lschylus, and the Bacchanals 
of Euripides, dc. Translated by Henry Hart 
Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. (John 
Murray.) 

F Aschylus is the greatest, he is beyond 
doubt the most difficult of the Greek tragic 
ts. Indeed, his obscurity is, necessarily, 

inseparable from his grandeur. The very 

themes which he chose, and the subjects upon 
which he delighted to dwell were, of their 
own nature, mysterious, and hard to compre- 
hend. The gradual fulfilment of enigmati- 
cally-uttered curses, the dim warnings con- 
tained in omens and in dreams, the unseen 
links which bind the living to the dead, the 
unknown and unknowable laws which decree 
that iniquity and pride shall be visited with 
vengeance and abasement, form the centre 
points of interest in his works. The gloom 
of his imagination clings to the language in 
which his conceptions are clothed ; often his 
expressions will admit of at least a double in- 
terpretation ; he studies indirectness, and is 
at all times so replete with dim allusions, 
that one passage can only be fully under- 
stood when it is illustrated by many others. 

Nor is this all. He revels in a superabund- 

ance of imagery and metaphor, almost more 

Oriental than Greek. He has a passion for 
rsonification of abstract qualities ; while 

is diction is invariably so gorgeously 

grandiloquent, that the mind is constantly 
puzzled, if not pained with the effort to 
discover what is necessary for his meaning, 
and what is to be attributed to the 
overflowings of an inspired tongue. When 
we add to this the frequent ellipses of an 
impetuous pen, which commentators have 
endeavoured to supply with conjectures in- 
numerable, it is sufficiently obvious that 
in a translator of Auschylus we must look 
for either one of two things—no ordinary 
ability, or boundless self-confidence. It is 
not every scholar who possesses qualities 
which would enable him to understand, and 
a vocabulary to express adequately in his 
native tongue, the full significance of the 
utterances which come from the Muse of 
Athenian Tragedy in the Trilogy of the 
Orestea. It is not enough for him to be a 
critic and grammarian ; he must be a poet 
besides. Nor, on the other hand, will any 
amount of poetical fervour and enthusiasm 
avail, unless he is versed in Greek philology 
and literature as well. The consciousness 
that the task is no light one seems to 
have preserved the dramas of A’schylus 
from being mutilated to the same extent as 
most other classical authors by the crowd of 
gentlemen who translate with ease. During 
the present season, two English metrical ver- 
sions of the Agamemnon have, if we mistake 
not, appeared—that by Miss Swanwick, who 
translates the Trilogy ; and that now before 
us, by Dr. Milman. Judged by the standard 
which we have already mentioned, what 
higher qualifications could be needed than 
those of the Dean of St. Panl’s ? from whom 
could we better expect a translation, as far 
as might be, perfect ? 

Dr. Milman has succeeded in combining, 
for the most part, accuracy of scholarship 
with elegance of expression; but there is 
nothing of surprising power in what he has 
given us. If at times he can be highly 
poetical, he can also be exceedingly tame ; 
consequently his translation is markedly un- 
equal. The letter of the original is repro- 
duced rather than the spirit. We are well 
aware of the immense disadvantages under 
which the translator labours, and especially 
in the case of such a play as the Agamemnon 
—so much of the effect is due to the com- 
pressed force of a few brief words, and to ety- 
mological associations only intelligible in the 
Greek. In many instances it is impossible 
to re the terseness of the original and 
to be sufficiently lucid ; while, on the other 
hand, paraphrase cannot but enervate. Dr. 
Milman very properly censures this tendency 
in his predecessor, Mr. Symmons, who, while 





often faultless in his choice of language, is 
seldom able to refrain from diluting the 
pregnant metaphors of A®éschylus. But, 
when an effort is made at reproducing some 
one nervous and emphatic word, care must 
be taken lest, in the midst of anxiety to dis- 
cover an exact English equivalent, a portion 
of the sense of the original is not sacrificed. 
Now, Dean Milman more than once, when 
labouring to be brief, becomes defective or 
obscure. ‘‘Unfeminine” by no means 
adequately calls up the idea conveyed in the 
original avdpéBovrdov. Miss Swanwick, it is 
true, develops two words into a whole line— 
A woman’s heart, with manly counsel fraught ; 
but she, at least, reproduces a thought that 
does not appear in the Dean’s version. Again : 
let us look at verse 553 :— 


ri rode dvadwhivrac iv Pigow AEyer. 


Dr. Milman renders this :— 


Why count the suffrages of those who have 
fallen ? 


an interpretation which is, in our opinion, 
neither natural nor elegant. Here, too, we 
may compare the version of the lady trans- 


lator :— 
Why call the spectral army roll ? 


Such instances as these may not perhaps be 
grave defects, but they are at least flaws in 
workmanship, and, as such, mar the appear- 
ance of the final result. Dean Milman 
is far from happy in his blank verse ; it is, 
too frequently, halting, unmusical, and bald ; 
as, for instance— 


Shrieking their dreary tale through the bare 


chambers. 
Such was the warning—warning thatdeceived not. 


In his rendering of the dialogue between 
the Chorus and the Herald (vv. 520-531), the 
point is not brought out with sufficient 
emphasis ; there is nothing of the suddenness 
and vagueness of the original. In many of 
the most vigorous portions of the play, the 
Dean seems to us to have failed. Perhaps 
the Agamemnon contains nothing more 
powerfully wrought up than the meeting be- 
tween Clytemnestra and her victorious lord, 
fresh come from Troy. The queen, intoxi- 
cated with her guilty love, and waiting 
eagerly for the time when the blood of her 
lawful husband shall be shed, assumes, in her 
language, a strange union of real excitement 
and artificial bombast. There is a perilous 
extravagance in all she does or says—in her 
speeches, in which she discloses to the public 
ear the sufferings she experienced while her 
lord was away, and in the pomp with which 
she hastens to receive him now that he has 
once more returned. All this is not suffi- 
ciently striking in the volume before us ; the 
Dean’s lines drag heavily ; they convey no 
sense of a mind over-wrought almost to mad- 
ness, panting to crown one sin by another 
more terrible still. The translation which 
he gives of the passage commencing ferw 
Oadacca x. r. X. ,will serve to illustrate our 
meaning :— 


Who shall go quench the prodigal sea, that still 

Teems with bright purple, worth its weight in 
silver, 

The ever-fresh and never-fading dye 

That keeps our robes in everlasting colours. 


We prefer Miss Swanwick’s— 


A sea we have (which who may drain?) that 
breeds 

Abundant purple, fresh from many a shell, 

Precious as silver, brilliant dye of robes. 


Dr. Miiman thinks that he can only sufli- 
ciently express the force of the words 
ig Ow’ Gehrrov by a process of repetition :— 


That justice to his house may lead him in— 
The house he little dreamed of. 


We question whether “the terrible am- 
biguity ” of the epithet would have been less 
prominent had the six words been replaced 
by the simple ‘‘ unlooked for ;” the fact that 
it stood first in the line would have been 
enough. 

Nothing, however, could be happier than 
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the following rendering of a much-disputed 
passage :— 
Then ‘‘he was dead,” so swelled and grew 


the tale, 
A second triple-bodied Geryon he— 
(Of Geryon I speak living on earth, 


Not Geryon in the infernal realms below)— 

Three deaths had suffered in his threefold 
form, 

And thence been wrapped in a winding- 
sheet of earth. 


But Dean Milman is, on the whole, most 
successful when he translates the choral odes 
into lyrical verse ; and these in the Agamem- 
non are as essential to the drama as the 
senarii themselves. 'The Chorus is, in fact, 
the life and soul of the plot ; without it we 
should be powerless to understand what in 
reality is the meaning of the poet. It is com- 
posed of no mere impartial observers, but 
abounds in thoughts and reflections which 
rise from the soul of Aschylus himself. It 
would, indeed, seem that he could find no 
adequate vent, in the course of the ordinary 
dialogue, for the gloomy forebodings and 
mystical conceptions that crowded upon him, 
as he contemplated the terrible tragedy on 
which he had chosen to exercise his genius. 
Thus, it is in these odes that he appears to 
us in all his individuality. The work of the 
translator here becomes doubly difticult. It 
is more necessary than ever that the el ce 
and vigour of expression in the orginal 
should be preserved ; and how is this to be 
done? Here again we must once more ex- 
press our opinion that in the Dean’s version 
there is too much dilution. Occasionally he 
gives us one or two singularly felicitous 
touches ; but our general feeling is that we 
are reading rather pleasing English verse, 
than a faithful rendering of the grandest of 
Greek tragedians. We will take an instance 
which shows Dr. Milman at his best :— 


For soon in Troy her coming seemed to be 

Like gentle calm over the waveless sea ; 

She stood, an image of bright wealth untold. 
Oblique from her soft eye the dart 
Preyed sweetly on the inmost heart, 

Making love's flower its tenderest bloom 
unfold. 

So changing with the changing hours 
That wedlock brought her to a bitter end, 
A cruel sister, and a cruel friend, 

To Priam’s daughters in their chamber 
bowers : 

By hospitable Jove sent in his ire 

No tender bride, rather a Fury dark and dire. 


Could rhythm be more easy or melodious ! 
But now let us glance at the original. Six 
words: pad@Oaxcoy déupadrwv Birog dntiOuvpor 
towroc av@og—find their equivalent in three 
lines. Miss Swanwick writes :— 


The eye’s soft arrow, love’s soul-piercing 
flower. 


Nor by the closeness of her rendering does 
she lose aught of poetry or grace. y Fe 
down wapax\ivaca—a metaphor obviously 
taken from the race-course—is expanded into 
** changing with the changing hours.” Once 
again let us have recourse to the lady :— 


Swerving aside, ere long she wrought 
To wedlock-hopes a bitter end ; 
To Priam’s pee | mischief fraught— 
Evil ally, evil friend. 
Let us turn to the Chorus, the grandest 
perhaps that Aischylus ever wrote—rimre por 
760 iuméidwe «. tr. r. The first few lines run 
thus in Dean Milman’s version :— 


Why, why for evermore, 
With irresistible control, 

Doth still the indwelling Terror hover o’er 
The portent-haunted soul. 


iurrédwe is thus reproduced in “‘ for evermore, 
with irresistible control ;” ‘indwelling ” 
we do not think a happy equivalent for 
mpoorarypwy, a word which seems to us 
rather to convey some such notion as that 
contained in Hood’s line “ Fear was my 
grim Chamberlain.” 
We cannot, also, but regard it as matter for 
regret that the Dean has not, in the’ case of 
es proverbially corrupt, stated in a 
oot-note the reading which he has followed. 
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Thus in vv. 401-2 of the second long speech 
of the Chorus, we should be glad to know 
which of the numerous existing conjectures 
was proposed as the original of — 
Silent there she stood, 

Téo false to honour, too fair to revile ; 
Again, vv. 789—90, we have— 
And in the opposite urn was only Hope, 
Wild grasping with her clenched and unfilled 

hands, 


*¢ Unfilled hands” we can account for by 
supposing Dr. Milman to read xepd¢ dv 


_TAnpupérvng ; but what are we to say to ‘‘ wild 


ing” and ‘“‘clenched?’ ‘Taken as a 
whole, the best translated of all the choric 
odes is the first, and especially its concluding 
lines; we regret that we have not sufficient 
8 toquote them here. As we said before, 
the version abounds both in scholarship and 
in poetry; but it is not the poetry of 
Aischylus. And it may be well asked whether 
such poetry is capable of reproduction ? Is it 
not as futile an effort to endeavour te trans- 
late the ‘‘ Orestea,” as it would be to hope to 
satisfactorily nt, in some foreign garb, 
the Hamlet of Shakespeare? Between the 
Trilogy and the single play, there is, in truth, 
more than a fancied similarity. Throughout 
both there reigns a confused Babel sound, 
amid which, if we listen well, the footfall of 
Nemesis may still be heard striding on, with 
« slow and sure step. In both, the develop- 
ment of the action is so hidden, that we can 
soarcely assign to the various characters 
the amount of their individual influence 
in the common work. The difficulty of 
translating the Agamemnon is _ still 
further increased by the constant interpene- 
tration’ of style and subject. How are we 
to see Cassandra in a translation as she 
stands before us in the original? The 
Poetess, Priestess, and Prophetess, ‘* raging 
and raving with the God,” uttering words 
of terrible import and terrible truth, seems 
transferred to a false atmosphere, when her 
inspired utterances are embodied in a tongue 
that was not her own. The most perfect 
translation of this play could at best serve 
only to:remind us of the original ; the tones 
of Rischylus can but be re-echoed very faintly 
in such a work. Those who are desirous of 
forming some idea as to what his writings 
are like, and to whom the doors of the Greek 
la e are closed, will, we fear, read Dean 

man’s version in vain. 

To the ‘‘ Bacchanals” we need not now 
recur, since a close examination into the play 
has. recently appeared in our journal. LEuri- 

i is far more easily reproduced than 
Aischylus, and consequently far better. Some 
of the shorter translations which the Dean 
has “yg to his volume are exceedingly 
beautiful; the subjects are lighter, and 
receive perfect treatment from his hands. 
An extract from ‘‘ Apollonius Rhodius” at 
page 248, and anotherfrom “Quintus Calaber,” 
at page 305, on the return of the Greeks, 
bear ample testimony to Dr. Milman’s powers 
both as a scholar and a poet. 








CHARLES LAMB. 


Charles Lamb: His Friends; his Haunts; and his 
Books. By Percy Fitzgerald. (Bentley.) 


ERE we have a peep into the workshop 
where the finished articles are first 
rough-hewn and gradually brought to a 
marketable condition, while we are at the 
same time permitted to gossip with the work- 
men. How charming are the native talent 
and freshness of thought of the workman, 
talking away as he handles some implement 
of his trade, his hands seeming rather to 
follow than to guide the tool? so even 
the sputter of the pen is turned to 
account by some delicate sense of humour in 
 aalapecatty ae wee are 
eve we 8 
taneously, and chuckle ov une 
they were our own property ; and so they are 
eatin never forgotten ; ‘‘a gain for 
Lamb is presented to us in a most amiable 
point of view, for ‘during one period of his 
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life he had no less than three pensioners on 
his bounty, of whom one was a formal, grey- 
haired, elderly lady, who had some defect in 
utterance, and who was a pensioner of his 
for thirty pounds a-year.” 

There is something imexpressibly touching 
in this proof of the gentle, loving disposition 
of Lamb, when his own y, which in 
his latter day made the aid of others neces- 
sary to him, is taken into consideration ; 
under such an affliction, wit might very 
pardonably have been distorted into malicious 
spite. We find nothing in Lamb’s humour 
to wound the most susceptible. 

The description of his wonderful eye and 
fascinating smile makes him still more a 
personal friend. 

What is the secret by which these masters 
of our heads subdue our hearts? Is not the 
power to awaken our sympathy, that key of 
nature which unlocks all secrets, her gift 
only to a-few of her children at their birth ? 
As we read, we cannot help thinking 
how often the bright eye must have looked 
weary, the smile have died away in a groan, 
and then have together flashed out with some 
irradiation of humour, dispelling all sense of 
pain. We have an instance of this in the ac- 
count of the wasp which stung him.‘‘ He gave 
a cry of agony, but the next moment came 
the jest.” “It was,” he said, “‘a stinging 
comment on Macbeth, ‘By the pricking 
of my thumbs,’” &c. Lamb had far more 
durable agonies than this to bear in life, but 
the cheerfulness which conquers pain was 
seldom wanting. As the greatest men have 
been stamped by danger’s seal, so, amongst 
the greatest wits, the very darkness of the 
cloud has made the lightning more brilliant. 

It is this mixture of pathos with humour 
in his writings which makes us smile and 
sigh with Lamb. It is now many years ago 
since we first read the works of Elia. Walk- 
ing out with a school-fellow before dinner in 
search of early violets, we were left by him 
absorbed in the book, and entirely forgot to 
return till dinner was nearly over. We 
shall never forget the master’s quiet smile 
after he asked why we were late, and had 
received the book as our silent excuse and 
given norebuke. Ever since the violet-bank 
and springtide sun of April have been united 
in our memory with the master’s smile, and 
Elia, who thus got us out of our trouble. 
What his works did for us, we find he him- 
self wovld have done, as we read, page 161, 
**One of the most charming instances of his 
good-nature was agreeing to take charge of a 
school at the request of a young school- 
master, ‘during the absence of the prin- 
cipal ;’ and he did so, but gave the boys a 
holiday.” 

We must quote one or two more delightful 
passages from the book. One is a fetter, 
page 145, from which we make a short 
extract :— 


Oh, Lamsopoorly ! I waked it at my cousin’s 
the bookbinders,’ who is now with God ; or, if 
he is not, it’s no fault of mine. 


The solemn air, preparing us for the slight 
profanity, is glorious. Again (p. 185) we 
have a ‘‘notelet ” :— 


Dear Sir,—If convenient, will you allow us 
house-room on Sunday next? I can sleep any- 
where. We were talking of roast shoulder of 
mutton and onion sauce. But I scorn to pre- 
scribe to the hospitalities of mine host ! 


Compare the following passage with Hood’s 
** Song of the Shirt :”— 


How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading 
are the sullied leaves and worn-out appearance, 
nay, the very odour, beyond russia, if we 
would not forget kind feelings in fastidious- 
ness, of an old “‘ circulati library ‘ Tom 
Jones,’ or * Vicar of Weketiela |” how 
they speak of the thousand thumbs that have 
turned over their pages with delight! of the 
lone sempstress whom they may have cheered, 
milliner or harder-working mantua-maker, after 
her yom bf needle toil, running far into mid- 
night, when she has snatched an hour, ill-spared, 


from sleep, or ee out 
their contents ! 0 would have them a whit 
less soiled ? 

The portraits serve to illustrate the dual 
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nature of the man. There is one im his 
youth, gentle and somewhat melancholy ; of 
the others, that forming the frontispiece 
shows bim pregnant with astroke of humour.. 
In the last, he is apparently listening to 
some smart saying, and gathering his. powers 
for a repartee. 

We are thankful to Mr. Fitzgerald for 
making us renew our acquaintance with 
Lamb. But the subject is rather beyond 
him.. Much has been written about it, but 
there still is much to be done. Lamb is one 
of the first of that long array of elerks, who 
eke out the small income derived from a 
enurious firm or Government, by composing 
other ‘‘ works” than those which are buried 
in ledgers and despatches. The first of a 
series is generally the best ; and always the 
most interesting. But Lamb has many other 
claims. We shall see another Dickens, and 
another Thackeray long before another Elia 
appears; and we will do this book the 
justice to say that it concludes with a com- 
parison between Elia and Dickens, in which 
the points of similarity and difference are 
well and briefly put. It is in the country, 
rather than in the town, we suspect, that 
Lamb now finds admirers. lt requires some 
sort of dreamy apathy to enter into his good- 
natured despair; some sneaking idea that 
long whist might after all be the best game 
of the two; some contempt for luxury, and 
a firm, but unspoken conviction that true 
sociality has disappeared with  tallow- 
candles and deal tables. Nor can we help 
lamenting over the decay of practical jokes, 
and delicate personalities. Partners may have 
dirty hands, but we cannot tell them how 
‘‘we wish dirt were trumps.” Sources of 
wit are revealed at every line which are for 
ever dried up ; fountains of Marah, only to 
be sweetened with the herbs thrown in by 
one who stands unique as a magician. The 
meekest of men can sometimes bear the stern- 
nest of messages, and the wit which leaves 
no sting is worth no more than the honied 
accumulations of a drone. 





MATHEMATICS FOR MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOLS. 


Barnard Smith's Arithmetic and Algebra ;— 
Brook Smith's. Arithmetic; — Todhunter’s 
Euclid, Algebra, and Trigonometry ;—Jones 
and Cheyne’s Algebraical Exercises ;—Drew’s 
Geometrical Conics. (Macmillan and Co., 
Cambridge.) 

Euclid. By R. Potts, M.A. ; — Statics and 
Dynamics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. (Deighton, 
Bell, and Co., Cambridge. ) 

Arithmetic, Algebra, and Trigonometry. By 
Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. ;— Wharton's 
Arithmetic and Examples in Algebra. (Long: 
man and Co., London.) 


Algebra and Trigonometry. By J. R. Young; 
— Euclid’s Elements. By Francis Young. 
(London : Routledge and Co.) 

HE Englishman’s birthright of indepen- 
T dence has been one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the improvement of the middle-class 
schools. An inspector could be sent to a 
National School, or a Commission appointed 
to examine into the state of Eton, West- 
minster, or Harrow ; but over the multitude 
of commercial acadamies and small semin+ 
aries no such control could be exercised, 
Hence was arising, a few years ago, the 
anomaly that the sons of workmen were often 
receiving a better education than the sons of 
their employers. In the National Schools, 
the masters were submitted to a thorough 
course of training for their work, the sehools 
were regularly inspected, and every modern 
improvement of text-books, or of other ap- 
pliances for teaching, was introduced at once: 
In the case of the other ere the master 
was uently a man with no previous pre- 
Soothed for hie work,—one who had failed, 
perhaps, in some other pursuit, but having 
assurance in the inverse ratio to his other 
ae i atuntnaoses 

re ils were to be taught per- 
mined eo the moral and mental education of 
young gentlemen. if he made himself 
popular with the boys, fed them well, distri- 
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buted prizes freely, and sent flattering re- 
ports to the parents, his school would fill ; 
the parents would be pleased, the master 
satisfied, but the boys suffer. 

The natural consequence of all this has 

that the average intellect of the young 
man behind the counter has barely qualified 
him to decorate the shop-windows in busi- 
ness hours, and his own person at all times ; 
whilst the young farmer, with money and 
leisure at his disposal, has no tastes to 
gratify higher than a love for hunting, shoot- 
ing, or horse-racing. And when success 
comes, there results that ignorant pride of 
purse which is one of the most detestable 
characteristics of the generation. 

Prominent amongst the attempts to remedy 
the evil of this state of things stand the 
Local Examinations of the Universities. 
Many objections have been and are raised 
against the system, as an inducement to 


cramming rather than true study; but of | 
book of this kind ; it contains all that is 


the indirect value of the examinations on 
masters and on the books they must neces- 
sarily use, there can be but one opinion. All 
honour be to the founder of the College of 
St. Nicholas, with its Lancing, Hurstpier- 
point, and Balcombe ; and to such men as 
Earl Fortescue and Prebendary Brereton, 
who would attack the evil directly by estab- 
lishing county schools of a higher order ; but, 
until there is hope that such schools will 
become general, and that the judgment of 
parents will be so far improved that they will 
cease to prefer show to utility, and to be 
dazzled by the prospectus of the first upstart 
they meet with, we must look for tests which 
can be applied impartially to all schools alike. 

It is doubtless true that ‘‘a good school is 
conducted on entirely different principles 
from a racing stable,” but the remark strikes 
at the root of all competitive examinations. 
If these are good, the University scheme is 
good also. It has, moreover, many peculiar 
advantages : it does not stand in rivalry to 
others ; it rather supplements them and 
tests their success ; it can also be made co- 
extensive with the whole range of the schools 
it is to influence ; it places the Universities in 
their proper position as directors of the edu- 
eation of the country ; and, what is directly 
to the purpose of this article, it is the only 
scheme which, to any considerable extent, 
exerts an influence upon the literature of the 
schools, —italmost necessitates the use of text- 
books of a high order, written by eminent 
men, of great experience in tuition. Such 
books are the majority of these which we 
propose to discuss. 

Books of arithmetic naturally divide 
themselves into several classes. The most 
elementary contain only the four primary 
rules, no more than is necessary for making 
or examining a shop-bill. The text of the 
book is of no great importance ; indeed, in 
the National Schoolsitis rather recommended, 
or at least countenanced, that the master 
should merely use a collection of examples, 
and give the necessary explanations orally. 
First the practice of arithmetic, then the 


theory. ‘‘ Examples give a quicker impres- 
sion than arguments.” To this class belong 
the “* First Parts,” which Mr. Barnard Smith 


and Mr. Calder publish separately from the 
rest of their treatises. Mr. Smith’s seems 
very satisfactory ; his general method is to 
state his rule, illustrate it by an example, and 
then give his reasons for the process ; and 
this he does simply and clearly. The 
examples on each chapter are nnmerous and 
well arranged. Mr. Calder’s book is some- 
what more abstruse, and his examples not so 
varied in their character. There is little 
scope for ingenuity or originality, neither 
are these always advantageous. We v 

much doubt the efficacy of the addition- 
table which he introduces. Like the more 
common multiplication-table of the same 
form, it gains in compactness at the expense 
of being reduced to a table of reference, from 
which the beginner never learns, so as to 
remember, a result. Mr. Smith introduces 


some of the French measures and tables, 
but Ieaves the discussion of decimals for his 


decimals, but does not mention the metric 
system. 

The next class will embrace the rest of Mr. 
Smith's book and those of Dr. Colenso and 
Mr. Wharton, extending, that is, to the whole 
of practical or commercia! arithmeticas taught 
in schools. Dr. Colenso’s is not, we think, 
so full or so clear as Mr. Smith’s ; and Mr. 
Wharton’s runs into the extreme of making 
the examples everything, and leaving the 
rules almost devoid of explanation or discus- 
sion. If this is a fair specimen of the text- 
books recognized by the College of Precep- 
tors, we cannot congratulated that body upon 
its literature. 

Passing by the higher commercial books, 


of leases, insurances, &c., our other class 
will consist of those which treat arithmetic 
as a science, bringing the theory forward 








second part ; whilst Mr. Calder introtluces 





prominently, and making the examples illus- 
trative of it. Mr. Calder’s is an excellent 


necessary for boys preparing either for the 
Middle-Class Examinations or for the Uni- 
versities. Mr. J. Brook Smith aims at 
something higher still. He makes the science 
of arithmetic, as far as it goes, general as 
algebra itself. The principle is this, establish 
a rule with respect to certain numbers, as 
you would a proposition of Euclid with re- 
spect to a particular figure, and the proof is 
general so far as it is independent of the dis- 
tinguishing properties of the numbers or 
figure so used. Sometimes this method 
succeeds admirably. The proof, in Art. 128, 
that the sum of several multiples of a given 
number is a multiple of that number, may 
be taken as a specimen. That the arithmetic 
proof generally requires more thought and 
care than the algebraic, is with the author 
rather an advantage than otherwise. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the book is diffi- 
cultand long. Itis too difficult for beginners, 
and too long for the most advanced pupils. | 
The latter have not, as a rule, time or 
patience to toil carefully through the theories 
of numeration and addition, only to reach, 
after more than resent! of hard reading, 
an array of four general rules for the addition 
of simple numbers. 

Compound proportion, or the double rule 
of three, has ever been a bugbear in text 
books. There may be schools in which the 
unfortunate boys are still taught that of the 
conditional terms, the princi cause of 
action, gain or loss, &c., is to be put in the 








which deal with the more complex questions | 


And, 


If the third of six were three, 
What would the fourth of twenty be? 


All have away with the generation 
that delighted in them, and an utilitarian 
age knows them not. 

Leaving arithmetic for algebra, we pass 
from the particular to the general, the ptac- 
tical to the theoretical. True, the houn 
is not always clearly defined ; we may, wi 
Mr. Brook Smith, generalize from a single 
example as a type; and on the other hand, 
especially in the elementary parts, the pro- 
positions of algebra may be exhibited, as it 
were, arithmetically, explained by means 
of examples, rather than proved theoreti- 
cally. But both these are unnatural: arith- 
metic philosophically treated becomes un- 











first place; that which denotes time or 
distance in the second ; and the other in the 
third. . . . If the blank falls, &c., &c. Mr. 
Barnard Smith has presented us with a 
modified form of a rule given by W. Jones, 
Esq., F.R.S. In the edition of Hutton’s 
course of mathematics, edited by Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, the original is given with 
notes of explanation. Mr. Smith has com- 
bined five short statements into one very lo 
one, but has not, we think, much improve 
the rule thereby. After having arranged the 
lines, we are told to multiply those numbers 
in one line which represent causes, and 
those in the other which represent effects, 
for a dividend ; and then the remaining 
numbers whether arising from causes or 
effects, or both, for a divisor, and so 
on. For ourselves, we much prefer Mr. 
Calder’s way of putting the matter. Some 
examples of the rule are solved by Mr. 
Brook Smith, under the head of division. 
The results are all integral, and hence the 
method is perfectly intelligible. One or 
other of the two last mentioned has been 
practically adopted by nearly every one of 
moderate power and originality. 

Fortunately for the rising generation, 
modern text books no longer contain the 
tare and tret of other days; the mystic 
alligation, and position single or double. 
Rules of strange power they seemed once, 
until the light of algebra dawned upon our 
sight, and the illusion vanished as a mist of 
the morning. 
questions, the recreations of former days :— 

When first the knot was tied 
Between my wife and me, &c. 
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And then the miscellaneous | 


| practical ; algebra practically explained is 


unphilosophical. 

Of the larger treatises mentioned at the 
head of this article, that of Mr. Barnard 
Smith is distinguished for fulness of illus- 
tration, that of Mr. Todhunter for a 
ment and literary merit, whilst Woed’s 
Algebra, with the additions it has received 
from its succesive editors, is a somewhat 
heterogeneous but comprehensive store of 
algebraical information. Few mathematical 
subjects can compare with algebra in ‘the 
extent and variety of its parts and the 
number of its propositions. Probably, 
schoolboys very seldom do reflect on such 
things, but one might well be ready to de- 
spair if he should fancy that his future course 
of reading was to include many — of 
the magnitude of the algebra of nso, 
Todhunter, or Wood. For most boys, the 
smaller books will suffice. 

Lund’s Easy Algebra affords a good illus- 
tration of the dangers and difficulties which 
beset the writer of an elementary treatise. 
He must be simple, clear, and yet conclusive 
in his proofs; he must, without confusion, 


| introduce sufficient pe reer and ex- 


amples into his text ; - pone a 
examples, arranging them carefully sys- 
tomatically. In the text of Mr. Lund’s 
book, the explanations and exam are so 
mixed up with the proofs, that it is some- 
times scarcely obvious how far the proof of 
the proposition is independent of the examples 
given to illustrate its use. The ume 
of the pages, too, = over- ; 
otheteiee the form and size of the book are 
convenient, and its range of subject well 
chosen. 

Mr. Todhunter’s and Mr. Barnard Smith’s 
books will be well received in the schools. 
The estimation in which their works 
are held in the University is of itself a suffi- 
cient guarantee for this. 


Bishop Colenso’s bras are perhaps as 
widely known as any. “they partake largely of 
the faults we have mentioned above as natural 
to elementary books; they are not so well 
arrranged as others more recently published. 


Mr. Young’s algebra is below the mark. 
It is not exactly elementary, but neither is 
it—nor indeed does it profess to be—a com- 
plete treatise. It contains a certain amount 
of originality, but its chief attraction in the 
eyes of many will be its price. The intro- 
duction to trigonometry which is appended 
to the book is brief without being elementary. 
This we think a great mistake. If it were 
deemed advisable to give a short introdue- 
tion, this should have done by omitting 
the more difficult parts of the subject, rather 
than by treating all superficially. 

In their little collection of algebraical 
exercises, Messrs. Jones and Cheyne have en- 
deavoured to meet a difficulty pretty generally 
felt. Boys acquire new ideas, but forget the 
old. They have, therefore, arranged a series 
of papers, miscellaneous yet p ve, by 
which the memory of the early chapters 
may be retained along with the study of the 
later. The book is nicely got up, the ar- 
rangement and choice of the questions well 
Mk. Wharton's collection of examples 

; 8 collection is of 
quite a different character. It is 


a 
mass of questions arranged according to sub- 
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jects, with solutions, not always of the best, 
given. Toa map with abundance of time, 
who requires great practice and much assist- 
‘ance, it will be a great help—to ordinary 
students it is useless. We should not recom- 
mend Mr. Wharton’s friends to publish the 
second part of this work. A comprehensive 
collection of exercises arra on Messrs. 
Jones and Cheyne’s plan, to include at once 
arithmetic, algebra, and trigonometry, might 
be found extremely useful. 

The Elements of Euclid afford very little 
a for editorial ingenuity. Mr. Potts has 
broken up his text into paragraphs,—the form 

in which the propositions are most con- 
veniently written in an examination, and one 
which is also, to a certin extent, useful for 
exhibiting the steps of the argument. 

Mr. Todhunter seems to consider these 
advantages sufficiently secured by careful 
punctuation; the principal features which 
distinguish his edition being the invariable 
presence of the figure on the same page with 
‘the text to which it belongs ; the progressive 
arrangement of the examples ; and the col- 
lection, into an appendix, of problems with 
solutions : many of the problems thus added 
have become so well known as to be quoted 
as freely, and almost as frequently, as Eu- 
¢lid’s own propositions. 

**Cheap editions” of Euclid are less ob- 
jectionable than, perhaps, of any other educa- 
tional books ; for, although many are willing 
to pay a little more to secure the advantages 
offered by Mr. Potts or Mr. Todhunter, yet 
with others any one Euclid is like any other, 
so long as it gives them the pure text of 
Simson. These will find their taste catered 
for by Routledge and Co. 

Mr. Drew’s ‘* Geometrical Conics” in- 
creases with each new edition ; it is made to 
include all the conics which, up to the date 
of its publication, has appeared in the first 
ee of pe ** Cambridg tty re meperen 

q 1s consequen onger than 
arn wy be wished for schools ; some of the 
os ee eneyy also are made unnecessarily 
: ; but, on the whole, the book is a very 
useful one. In the higher subjects, boys 
must use the text-books of the University. 

We need only say of the books we have 
mentioned above, that they are Cambridge 
text-books. Mr. Todhunter’s are always 
well written and systematically arranged. 
The style of Dean Goodwin’s is easy and 
‘pleasant ; they will, no doubt, be as popular 
in schools as they already are with the lower 
‘honour men at Cambridge. It is of. great 
importance in these days that all educational 

‘works should be well written. Abuse of the 
-Queen’s English is learned soon enough from 
the newspapers; our school-books, mathe- 
‘matical or otherwise, should at any rate be 
free from the blemishes of indifferent compo- 
sition; they will lose nothing, they will 
rather gain every way, thereby ; and we are 
happy to be able to add that the popularity 
of some of those we have been discussing 
far to prove that, even in mathematical 
oe Sag literary merit is becoming more and 
more appreciated. 

Much has been said and written about the 
girls’ examinations which Cambridge inaugu- 
rated last year. We do not intend to enter 
into the question of their advisability, or to 

ive any opinion as to their ultimate fate ; 
b t we do wish them prosperity for the pre- 
sent. We hope they may last long enough 
—a few years will suffice—to consign to a 
well-merited oblivion such helps to ignorance 
as those associated with the names of 

and Guy. 

We would not make ‘‘ blues” of the next 

generation, nor would we submit 

to the same course of education as the 

other sex ; their instinct, tact, intelligence, 

or whatever it is that takes the place of the 

reasoning power in man, may require more 

delicate treatment ; only ~ti o protest 
— fostering the abuse of all this. 

; ow far such books as we have mentioned 

ee : otk pape = geal ge ; but it 

difficul say what serve, 

except that of promoting what is ml worse 

than mere ignorance, an unreasoning acquaint- 


| 
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| 
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ance with a few disconnected facts out of ' fora week at a time. 


every subject under heaven. 

We may let this subject drop, after ex- 
pressing further our best wishes that, by 
means of the same or similar influences, a 
like fate may attend upon the various 
manuals which the Misses Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson have compiled for the edificaticn of 
society in general, and the young ladies of 
their own seminaries in particular. 








EARLY ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur: 
a Prose Romance ab. 1450-60 Aa.p. Edited by 
Henry B. Wheatley. Part I. With an Intro- 
duction by D. W. Nash, F.S.A. 

The Monarche, and other Poems, of Sir David 
Lyndesay. Edited by Fitzedward Hall. 
Part L. 

The Wrights Chaste Wife: a Merry Tale, by 
Adam of Cobsam, ab. 1462 a.p. Edited by 
Frederick J. Furnivall. 


HESE are the three publications with which 

the Early English Text Society winds 
up the second successful year of its exist- 
ence. Two of them are from unique MSS. 
hitherto unnoticed, and the third begins a 
much needed reprint of the verse of one of 
Scotland’s early poets, with whose text 
George Chalmers has tampered in his faultful 
edition of ‘‘ Lyndesay’s Poetical Works,” 
the only one purchaseable now-a-days. 
The texts will be appreciated differently by 
different readers. Scotchmen, of course, 
who are said by unfriendly critics to 
take Poetry, like Music, only through the 
medium of Scotch airs, will seize on Lyndesay 
first, and read his discourse on Adam, ‘* that 
unhappy man ;” on Noah’s 

Ark, quhilk was boith lang and lairge, 

Maid in the bodum lyke one Bairge ; 
on the monarchy of Ninus, the contem- 
porary of Abraham ; of that of the lustie 
Quene Semiramis, of Cyrus, Cesar, and the 
ruin of the at fourth monarchy, Jeru- 
salem. They will get, too, a sound denun- 
ciation” of images and idolatrous practices, 
and a warning against the evils of pil- 
grimages. 
Ye maryit men that hes trym wantoun wyffis, 
And lusty dochteris of young tender aige, 
Quhose honestie ye suld lufe as your lyffis, 
Permyt thame nocht to passe in pylgramage, 
To seik support at any stok Image ; 
For I have wyttin gud wemen passe fra hame, 
Quhilk hes bene trappit with sic lustis rage, 
Hes done returne boith with gret syn and schame. 

The Arthurian, on the other hand, will 

turn to Merlin, and there, for the first time, 
hear told in English prose the full story that 
the French-writing Englishmen of Henry the 
Second or Richard the First’s Court made of 
the traditions—Western, Northern, Welsh, 
what shall we call them /—that had reached 
their Norman ears from Pendragon’s time. 
What comparative mythologist will tell us 
the original brain into which entered that 
most comical notion of the devils assembled 
in council in hell,—that they could undo 
Christ’s work on earth by a man begotten as 
he was said to have been, only using as the 
impregnator of the second Virgin a demon 
having sexual powers, instead of the Holy 
Ghost? How the attempt was made and 
frustrated, and Merlin, the intended over- 
thrower of Christianity, turned into a preacher 
of it, Mr. Wheatley’s first part tells, with 
much else of interest to the legend-studier ; 
while Mr. Nash’s able prefatory essay shows 
how two Merlins were confounded into one, 
and suggests a British tradition preserved by 
Plutarch as the probable origin of the en- 
chanter’s perpetual sleep. The opinion of 
the author of Zaliesin on these points will 
have its due weight with scholars. 


Those who like a good story will turn to 
the last of the texts named above, The 
Wright’s Chaste Wife. It tells, in a lively 
way, how a gay young carpenter, unwilling 
at first to marry, was struck by a widow's 
beautiful young daughter, pr and was 
wedded. Then he bethought of impro- 

r neighbours who would be trying to seduce 

is fair bride while he was away at his work 
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So he built a most 
cunning chamber— 
With Plaster of Parys that will last, 


put a trap-door in the middle of the floor, and 
then went away to work, feeling quite safe. 
His mother-in-law had given him as a 
portion only a garland of white roses, that 
would fade whenever his wife turned faith- 
less. This the carpenter wore round his 
hat ; and, naturally enough, the lord he was 
working for asked him what on earth he’d 
got it there for. The man told him, and off 
went the lord to test the truth of the story. 
The carpenter’s wife, after a first repulse, 
seems to yield to him, takes the 40/. he offers 
her, and sends him rejoicing upstairs ; when, 
lo! down he shoots through the trap-door. 
He is very angry, and threatens all sorts of 
vengeance, but the wife won’t give him any 
food till he earns it by spinning flax for her, 
and he is at last obliged to set to work. The 
steward and the proctor make similar at- 
tempts on the wife’s virtue, get similarly 
served ; and there are all three beating flax 
and spinning hemp when the wright comes 
home. * He, forgiving man, wants his wife 
to let the lord go free, but she says ‘‘ Sorrow 
come on my snowt if I do till I’ve shown 
him to his lady ;” and so the lady is 
fetched, and all the culprits are turned out 
in her sight. It is a story after Chaucer’s 
own heart—would that he could have heard 
it eighty years earlier, and told it himself. 
Where the original comes from we should 
like to know ; for though there is one closely 
corresponding to it in Marathi, and another 
in Persian, we are assured by a great San- 
skritist that it is not in Sanskrit (of the early 
time, at least); and he suggests that a num- 
ber of our stories, for which the East now 
obtains credit, were, in fact, Western in 
origin, and were taken to the East by the 
early missionaries and visitors. Many of 
such tales are certainly contained in a great 
Tamul collection. 

The Society’s Report asks for a sufficiently 
increased subscription to enable it to produce 
thirteen texts for its annual guinea in 1866, 
as against the four of 1864, and the eight of 
1865 ; and we think that a body which has 
done so much so well, in so little time, really 
has a claim on others besides the men spe- 
cially interested in our early literature. If 
the man, whom we all study, is but the 
outcome of the child, it must be well for us 
all that the expressions of the child’s mind 
should be made known and accessible to a 
wide circle of students, who can sum up the 
results of their investigations for us; and 
this can only be done by what the early 
English Text Society aims at—the printing 
of the whole of our unprinted manuscript 
literature, for which the society should have 
an income of a thousand a-year. This year’s 
list contains some of the most valuable 
treatises in our early literature—the A yenbite 
of Inwyt (earliest Kentish); the Cursur o 
Werld (Northern) ; anew Charlemagne Ro- 
mance; a new Romance of Partenay or 
Lusignen ; the earliest Poem on Husbandry, 
and the earliest Treatise of Chivalry ; those 
curious books on Middle-Age etiquette and 
cookery, The Babees Book and The Boke of 
Norture; Mirk’s Duties of a Parish Pricst, 
&c., &c. ; and we hope that, as the editors give 
their knowledge and time gratuitously to the 
work, the literary public will not leave them 
without funds to print it. A series of scarce 
early dictionaries is also announced, the first 
of which—Levins’s Manipulus, 1570—is to 
appear in 1866. 








CIVILIZED CANOES. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob-Roy Canoe, on 
Rivers and Lakes of Europe. By J. MacGregor, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. With numerous 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


[’ is a thousand pities Lord Byron did not 

perform a tour of the kind intimated by 
the above title. It was all very well for his 
lordship to sing ‘‘ Alone, alone, alone, all on 
the dark, blue sea ;”’ but he always travelled 


with avery respectable company—respectable, 
that is, in point of numbers. He li ed to have, 
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if not friends, at all events dependents, to 
whom he might whisper, or sing, as the mood 
took him, that solitude is sweet. But here 
isa real egotist. He sits in an “ elliptic hole 
fifty-four inches long, and twenty broad,” and 
is so distressed when he finds it will support 
the additional weight of another Englishman, 
that he reluctantly comes to a conclusion 
worthy of Archimedes and Diogenes united, 
that “the dimensions were unnecessarily 
large for the displacement required.” Eco- 
nomically disposed as he is in everything, he 
saves even his words, and would have us 
know once for all that if he ever drops by 
accident into the mysterious ‘‘ we,” the pro- 
noun is intended to comprise himself and his 
boat alone ; and he can literally rock in this 
conveyance on the real sea itself, always, of 
course, within swimmable distance of the 
shore, and with an eye to effect under the 
Dover pier-head, or amongst the fat, but well- 
dressed Ostend bathers. 

One Scotch Lord—for may we not call Byron 
aScotch Lord ?—is sometimes nearly as good as 
another, and Lord Aberdeen, in a similar boat, 
proved a better travelling companion, if not 
so good a shot with the pistol. Mr. Carlyle 
thinks a naked duke of Windlestraw would 

roduce no effect were he to address a naked 
House of Lords ; but Lord Aberdeen, though 
in that state of semi-nudity which he who is 
prepared to swim for it at a moment’s notice 
must always be, could mollify the hearts of 
porters and railway officials. The boats, at 
the sound of his name, were taken as 
traveller’s baggage, and not condemned to 
German luggage trains. Chang carried his 
coffin along with him, and who knows how 
soon these mysterious parallelograms the 
Englishmen will not part from may not an- 
swer the same purpose? It was only on such 
occasions—and they were not many—when 
any help could be got from Baedeker, or the 
‘indispensable ” Bradshaw ; and when the 
Rob Roy, having got as many friendly 
*‘casts” on its way as Jeanie Deans, even- 











tually reached Freyburg, there remained no | 


other direction but ‘‘to go at once to the 
source of the Danube.” This, of course, is 
no more likely to be “settled” than the 
source of the Nile; but Mr. MacGregor 
**went on each stream from the first point 
where it could float a canoe;” and we 
recommend Captain Burton, when he next 
arrives in the interior of Africa, to follow 
his example. The good people of Tut- 


tlingen crowded the banks of their water- | 
way, much like African savages, and mis- | 


sionaries will rejoice to think they were’treated 
as such forthwith. ‘‘ Religion” became the 
topic of conversation, and ‘“‘ Scripture anec- 
dotes and other papers in French and Ger- 
man” were distributed by this uncommis- 
sioned apostle ‘‘on appropriate occasions.” 
But if the common people received these 
hints gladly, os and kings behaved 
proudly, according to their wont. The 
spirit of our hero was evidently ruffled when 
he “‘ plied a vigorous paddle” in presence of 
the Prince of Wales, who in return only 
‘looked at him from the balcony.” 

If it were not for cataracts, gliding down 
rivers would be rather dull work, but those 
of the Danube are rather too mighty for 
Searle’s canoes. 
have quite enough for any amount of adven- 





The Reuss and the Aar | 


| 


ture. You may be fixed upon a wet fall, or | 


laid up on a dry one, though it is your own 


fault in either case, but for what else does a | 


boat leave England? Still no man would 
be so much laughed at on his return to 
Cambridge, as a man who lost his boat. 


He never could dare to write his book; a | 


thousand miles out is nothing ; they must in- 
clude the safe return, unless, indeed, you 
can make a tour in a road locomotive for 7001., 
and sell it at the same price, to be taken to 
India. Mr. MacGregor confesses he “likes 
to be admired,” so he dropped safely into 


the Rhine, with whose “ whirlpool” even | 


guide-books could make him familiar, uutil 
he came to Basle, and French railways, and 
French rivers. That he always fraternized 
with the washerwomen on the banks was a 
matter of course, with such opportunities 


of getting into the confidence of these 
amphibious ones. But France is scarcely a 
country to ‘‘do” by water. Something of 
the cockney is necessary to make it the 
theatre of any unusual exploit, and the Rob 
Roy showed good taste in merely skimming 
the Seine. it was also prudent in not again 
tempting the breakers of the British Channel. 
The thousand miles had been completed long 
before this, and ‘* we” had collected matter 
for a charming little book, and knew when 
and where to stop. 








FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Franz Schubert. A Musical Biography, from the 
German of Dr. Heinrich Kreissle v. Hellborn, 
by Edward Wilberforce. (Allen & Co.) 


IOGRAPHIES of authors, painters, and 
musicians, always have a certain fascina- 
tion about them. A curiosity to learn the 
details of the every-day life of those with 
whom, in a sense, we are already so intimate 
through their works, a desire (never fully 
satisfied) to get some inkling of the manner 
in which the ideas of the poem, the picture, 
or the symphony were suggested, and a posi- 


_ tive pleasure on the part of most of us every- 


day people in what Thackeray called ‘‘ the 
glimpses of the fair Art world,” seem to 
account for the popularity of such books. 
At any rate, there is no doubt that the lives 
of musicians are popular in England just at 
present. We have recently had the biogra- 

hies of Spohr and Weber, Mozart and 
Mendelssohn’s charming letters, and a kind 
of romance founded on the life of Beethoven. 
And now we have before us the history of a 
composer, some of whose music has been for 
many years on every pianoforte in the 
country, but of whom, we believe, very few 
know anything more thanthe name. In fact, 
it was probably a surprise to many even well- 
educated] people to see symphonies, quartets, 
and overtures by the composer of our old 
friends the Erl Kénig, the Wanderer, and 
the Adieu, advertised within the last year or 
two for performance at concerts. And yet 
the author of those delightful songs was in 
truth a most prolific writer, one who scribbled 
verses, operas, symphonies, and chamber- 
music, with something like the facility of 
Mozart, whom Schumann (no mean authority 
as a critic) thought to be the worthy suc- 
cessor of Beethoven, and whose true fame, 
according to many judges, rests more upon his 
larger works than upon those beautiful but 
slight compositions which are so familiar to us. 


_ Weconfess to having turned to the pages of the 
e 


work before us with very considerable curiosity, 
to know what manner of man this Franz 
Schubert really was. And it is rather a 
désillusionnement when we find that the com- 
poser of perhaps the most passionate love 
songs and the most romantic romances in the 
world was a little, commonplace, negro- 
featured, Viennese schoolmaster, much given 
to steady drinking, and to the recording in his 
diary of surely the most inane platitudes that 
ever were put upon paper. Weare bound to 
say, however, that it is just possible that the 
biographer may be responsible in part for 
this very unfavourable picture of his hero. 
With the materials at his disposal, he may 
have been able to present no other ; but what- 


_ ever the cause is, the book and the life are 


together as flat and uninteresting as they well 
can be. The only salient point which appears 
is the faculty which Schubert, in common 
with so many composers of genius, seems to 
have possessed of hard and rapid work. 
Franz Schubert, the son of a schoolmaster, 
and the youngest of nineteen children, was 
born in a suburb of Vienna, in the year 1797. 
The boy was, as regards music, an infant 
prodigy, and at eleven years of age—havin 
already learnt something of harmony, an 
being a singer and a performer on the 
violin, organ, and pianoforte—was taken 
into the Imperial P ey was gratuitously 
educated at a free school, and became 
the pupil in music of Salieri. Here he 
had every opportunity for developing his 
talent. Besides the school orchestra, in 
which symphonies and overtures were per- 
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formed constantly, his own family were 
musical, and father and brothers used to 
perform quartets by the young Franz. At 
the age of seventeen his voice broke, and 
having to leave the Court choir, he com- 
menced life as an assistant master in his 
father’s school. He still, however, seems 
to have gone on studying with Salieri, and 
found time for the composition of an im- 
mense quantity of music of all sorts. A 
year later, he wrote the song, the “ Erl 
Konig,” which seems to have made his repu- 


tation on its public performance six years 
afterwards, and which is still, probably, the 
most popular of his works. wonderful 


ballad was, we are told, scribbled down im- 
promptu, after he had read the words twice 
over. Operas, cantatas, and symphonies 
followed one another in rapid succession, 
but none, or few, were performed or 
SEOs, After a year or two of trial 
ranz seems to have, not unnaturally, tired 
of school drudgery, and to bave set up house. 
with a friend. Although he continued to. 
compose unceasingly, nothing was published,, 
and he does not appear to have, up to. 
this time, made a farthing by his profession. 
But in 1819 he consented, much against. 
his will, to give lessons in music, and en 
the family of Count John Esterhazy as 
teacher. Here he is said to have fallen in. 
love with one of the daughters of the 
house, but the young lady was only eleven 
years of , and little or no evidence is 
offered on the subject. Two years afterwards 
the ‘‘Erl King” was published, and in the 
same year that and two other pieces were 
publicly performed at an opera concert with 
success. This was the beginning of his 
reputation, and for the next few years he 
was fairly occupied with the composition of 
music of all kinds. In opera he seems to 
have been singularly unsuccessful. Se 
aside his earlier attempts, ‘‘ Alfonso an 
Estrella,” composed in 1821, was not per- 
formed during Schubert's lifetime, and did 
not succeed in 1854, when Liszt produced it at 
Weimar. A musical drama, ‘“‘ Rosamond,” fell 
flat after two or three performances. Theopera 
‘*Fierrabras,” though accepted, was neither 
paid for nor produced; and an operetta, *‘ War 
in the Household,” was not even accepted, 
though it has recently been su ully 
performed. To this period are also to be. 
referred most of the great so-called ‘‘ cycles ” 
of songs, ‘‘ Die Schiéne Miillerin,” and others, 
which, though little known here, are among 
the most happy productions of the composer. 
In 1822 the post of Court organist was. 
offered to him, but declined, and his appli- 
cation a few years later for the place of Vice 
roy aco was unsuccessful. So ey 
o have gone on quietly composing, and pu 
lishing, and leading his easy-going Viennese 
life till 1828, when his most important 
orchestral work—the great Seventh Sym- 
phony—was given to the world, and when, 
for the first and last time, he gave a concert. 
The programme was exclusively made up of 
Schubert’s own works, and the success was 
brilliant. In the autumn of the same year 
he fell sick, and after a few days’ illness died, 
at the age of thirty-two. 

We cannot fairly find fault either with the 
German biographer, or with his lish 
adapter, for not having made the ove 
uneventful life we have sketched more 
attractive. The only question is, whether, 
as there is so little to say, it was worth sayi 
it atall. Mr. Wilberforce explains, we shou 
say, that he has not only condensed Dr. 
Kreissle’s work (which we have not seen), but 
that he has sometimes “put in opinions 
which will not be found in the original, and 
with which the original author might very 
possibly disagree.” Whether this mode of 
translation be quite legitimate or not, even 
with the permission of ‘“‘ selection ” given by 


_ Dr. Kreissle, may be arguable ; but apart from 


| 


this, Mr. Wilberforce’s translation is well and 
smoothly executed, and the few technicalities 
are, as is not always the case, a tly 
rendered correctly. We wish, however, he 
had written “‘ subject” and “score,” instead 
of “‘motive” and “ partition,” and that he 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Bertram, and the World She Lived in. 
the Author of ‘‘Chronicles of the Schén- 
Family,” &¢.; &¢, (T. Nelson & 

Sons. ) 

oe the lives of ep eve pou 
dwelling in a picturesque suburb of the 
lis, and is choose out of those 
luxurious homes a dwelling sufficiently 
stamped by time and weather to give it a 
claim to the respectability of age, has been 
the pleasant task to which the author has set 
herself in the volume before us. A quaint, 
red-brick house, weather-stained into tints of 
beauty, with projections and recesses, bal- 
conies, verandahs, bow-windows, and other 
eccentricities, all adorned with climbing 
roses, jasmine, and magnolias without, and 
within a scene of refined enchantment, is 
selected as the stage of that small world 
whereon the drama of Winifred Bertram’s 
childhood is displayed to us :—displayed in 
words of tenderness and love, more 
true to the ideal than to the real ways of 
life, with its angularities, odd corners, and 
stumbling-blocks, which come to all. 
Like the merriment of Christmas on paper, 
which beguiles us into the belief that the 
po tg time still exists in its pristine 
and genuine expression of kindly 
sympathies ; so on paper the simplicity and 
loving innocence of children can be drawn in 
ing tints, which, sad to say, will not 
_Stand the test of expe Happy would 


rience. 
it be for us, if writing of and recording the 
incidents which make the history of. child- 
Jife, we could truthfully, in a picture of the 
» show how well each act was consistent 
with the several stations in which the 


and 
rfection of 
nd that has 


“to the. care of her aunt, Mrs. O’Brien, and 

Ahérown brother Maurice, rector of St.'Alphage 

the Martyr, a clergyman, so pure, so 

exalted, and so , that the child cannot 

grow up into excellence under such 

There were three recipients 

Bertram’s counsels—three degrees 

of comparison as it were in the race after 

_ Winifred, the rich man’s child; 

Grace Leigh; the daughter of a London 

—, and chaplain to a Workhouse ; 
little Fan, 
aud bred 


7" is a gentle lad 
little and knowing less of the anak 


sentiments like a little. German philosopher.” 


“Wuntie, w ‘did! Uncle mean by calling Mr. 
Vernon biasé -y, y? t locked to ihe French 
Divtionary; and it said, ‘burn’t up, consumed,’ 
bub that must: bea mistake. What did Uncle 
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| indeed, as if he had come to the end of every- 


thing, and cared for nothing.” 

“Tf knew the dictionary was absurd,” said 
Winnie, who looked on the dictio in the 
got eg ong without which she 
s have orm ata hn po 
difficulty as English. ‘‘ ie, i + is 
what blasé means, that is exactly what Iam. I 
eepaliehet hee eee yang come to the end 
of everything. I was at five parties last week 
and every one was duller than the last. I knew 
beforehand just what would be said and done. 
And now, this new story-book. It is exactly 
like the last, only a little altered and done up 
fresh, as Rosalie alters my wreaths and dresses. 
I can’t think, Auntie, how people go on saying 
and doing the same things all their lives long. 
It-is always round and round, the same over 
and over again, and nothing in it. I think the 
worldis dreadfully small and old, Auntie. If that 
is what blasé means, that must be just what Mr. 
Vernon and I are. We've got to the end of 
everything, and don’t care for anything—only of 
course, Auntie, its much worse for me than for 
him, because I’m so much nearer the beginning.”’ 


Maurice Bertram, in an allegory of the 
** Contracti Chamber and Expanding 
Palace,” commences that course of practical 
teaching which his young sister requires, and 
after befriending Fan and her brother Dan, 
introduces Winnie to Grace Leigh, whose 
character is as lovely as a loving pen can 
depict. Left while very young to the grind- 
ing hardship of narrow means in a London 
lodging, with a sensitive, high-minded father 
to cherish, and a wild, fine spirited, brother 
Harry to educate and subdue, Grace entered 
on her work as soon as her suffering mother 
was consigned to the grave. She is a poet in 
thought and an artist in practice. These two 
qualifications brighten her life, and she sees 
things through a medium of light and beauty 
which sheds its radiance upon her religious 
faith and enfolds her in a sunbeam. 


The mere light and shade of the outline of the 
houses on a sunny day gave her pleasure ; the 
fresh. vegetables and baskets of fruits: in the 
gree ’s shop were a feast of colour to her; 
and the blooming of the market ens on the 
other side of the river, or even. the budding of 
the leaves in the churehyard, brought all the 
spring into her heart. 

This artist nature is carefully analyzed 
through many. pleasant ,» and her in- 
fluence upon the other characters of Winifred’s. 
world: is: as: salutary as. upon the little girl 
herself. Mrs. O’Brien shakes off her indolent 
self-indulgence; Lady Catherine Wyse softens 
the peremptory style which is natural to her 
when Grace, with her father and brother, are: 
guests at Combe Monachorum ; Miss Leavins 
and Miss Betsy Lovel, two ladies who have 
for love of the fair child. gtven:her all the 
advantages which theirschool and instruction 
could bestow, reap a rich reward when: in- 
firmity and other cares: press upon them, by 
the return Grace makes for their affection ; 
little Fan, as the maid-of-all-work to good 
Mrs. Treherne, the green 8 wife, in 
whose house the curate’s family have lived for 
many years, is cheered and sustained. by the 
tender sympathy of the unselfish maiden, 
whose thoughts are ever for othersand.not for 
herself. Thms those days. at Combe Mona- 
chorum were to the children— 

Bach day a life of delight ; mornings eager in 
1 sear noon-tides busy in fulfilment, ovelaiign 
rich in recollections. wing into a 
daring manly boy, Grace shai ar the: folds 
of her too careful childhood, gliding: into a 
joyous happy child. Winifred, on the other 
side, in her great love and.reveranee for Grace, 

inning to rise from the child: into: the 
womanly considerateness of Grace,, and. into: that 
high loving heavenward aim which in. Grace 
unconsciously blended with everything, So all 
their characters were moulding: each. other, 
as loving intercourse does always mould,, not 
into copies of each other, but each: into»its. own 
perfection. 
_ This, class of works of fiction. addresses 
itself to a world of its. own, a very large and 
influential body, and it is therefore-no small 
praise to say that Mrs. Charles, in.this-tale of 
** Winifred Bertram,” as in her other novels, 
avoids as much as possible the folly of that 
ultra - Sabbatical tendeney and. cant. into 
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which so many writers of so-called religious 
novels for the young are apt to fall. Two 
remarkable instances of this cacoethes, 
strange to say, have recently been furnished 
by the authors of “Amy Herbert” and 
‘““The Heir of Redclyffe.” The lady who 
wrote thé first, in a recent book on education, 
urges upon all parents and teachers the 

iety of never laying any book upon a 
Bible, nor of suffering any other book to 
remain on the psa ge Bs when reading the 
Bible to their children or pupils. She would 
not appear to include a Noah’s Ark perhaps 
in the prohibition, because in. another place 
she sanctifies the queer collection it contains, 
by saying that, as the Noah’s Ark may be 
looked upon as a quasi-religious toy, it may 
be played with on Sundays. The author of 
‘*The Heir of Redclyffe” goes a step beyond. 
*¢ Church work”—that is, the making of altar- 
cloths, pulpit cushions, and hassecks for 
reverend knees to kneel upon during public 
prayer, a labour which some ladies who are 
given to worsted-work and embroidery 
delight in—would appear to be a serious 
business, and therefore, like matrimony we 
presume, not to be taken in hand 
unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly. In a 
reseile ooanenbed. story she makes her 
model parson say, “‘I am not going to have 
my cushions chattered, gossiped, and, I am 
afraid, flirted over.” We have faith enough 
in man, even in such chosen ascetics as grace 
the platform of Exeter Hall, to doubt the 
real existence of such aclerical snob; but when 
such morbid trash is put forth under the 
name of Miss Yonge or Miss Sewell, whom 
parents are apt to regard as sound teachers 
for the youug girls of a family, we cannot 
pass it by without a protest on behalf of the 
many honest young hearts, whom this kind 
of semi-oracular teaching is intended to snub 
and cow into sham and affectation of a 
respect for church upholstery and.decoration, 
as distinct a violation of the Second Com- 
mandment as picture and image worship 
itself. Our bi are just now making, a. 
stir against the Mariolatry of the Chunch of 
Rome. What if Rome:should retaliate, and. 
cast our Bibliolatry in our teeth ? 

‘*Winifred Bertram” is a_ well-written. 
moral story,.which may be safely placed in 
the hands of young readers, and which» 
adults, who are fond of pictures of quiet 
home life, will not fail to relish. 


Alfred Hagowts Household. Alexander’ 
Smith, Author of ‘‘ A Summer im; Skye.” 2: 
Vols.. (A.. Strahan.) 

OTHING. comes more appropriately to: 

hand. tham: the bread ai. table to assist. 

and enhance the relish of the: more highly-- 
seasoned dishes. In like. manner,, a sim 
tale of quiet Seottish country-tewn life, the 
characters of which are, though-carefully and. 
admirably. sketched, but such.as- one expects 
to meet with im any similar: place, is well. 
enough in the pages»of a popular. journal like 
Good Words,. in. which ‘ Alfred. Hagart’s: 
Household” first app i . mr 
fact, like the bread at table, if one is not 
called: upon to digest the whole at. once, the 
pertion. provided. stimulates the appetite, and 
when,. after a while;,another piese is. placed 
before-us, it has all.the agreeable and_ plea- 
sent flavour of that. necessary concomitant to 
our meals. 

We believe that “Alfred Hagart’s-House-. 
hold?” has fully served its p as- such 
coneomitant to the monthly b dished 
up in Good Words, and regret,, for the 
author’s-sake, that it. has-been re-issued in a 
separate form. The-charm of sueh. rs is 
the artistic skill of the narrator,. Mr.. 
Snaith.is.entitled to the highest praise for the 
careful. manipulation. of. the narrative, in 
whieh. not a single word occurs to.destroy. 
the. unities, and just sufficient. of. the Doric 
of Skye is allowed to crop up, to. fix. the 
locality of the tale. He may lay,claim. to 
rank with Galt and John Brown. on, his own 

und, and with Lessing and Jean Paul 

Riokter ~ abroad, am a. deli - of. upper 

middle-elass society. The surface-is smooth. 

There- is. searcely a ruffle upema it,, yet 
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the which falls in a kind of 
| asenee upon the ear, the 
v essenve of good prose-writing, never 
stig and as we turn over the leaves till 
we the end of a volume, we wonder at 
the fascination which has led us on. What 
Horace Walpole, Co , and Byron are as 
letter-writers, Mr. ith and Dr. John 
Brown are as chroniclers of domestic life ; 
‘but letters, however charming, should never 
be too long, and domestic stories, in which 
there is scarcely any plot, rarely extend 
beyond the limits of a magazine article. 











Blackwood’s Magazine takes us on “‘ A Visit 
to the Big Trees.” It is still a moot question 
among the botanists to what order the Welling- 
tonia, or Washingtonia gigantea, as the Ame- 


ricans call them, belongs—if, indeed, they must | 


mot form an entire order by themselves. Though 
‘these trees, in a tiny exotic form, are now quite 
familiar to us, yet for thousands of years they 
have been confined to two small valleys, about 
fifty miles apart. The ‘“ Grandfather of all 
Trees” never appears to have been seen by 
civilized man in an upright position. It was 
destroyed by fire caused by natural means. 
‘Tts unbroken stem was probably 435 feet high, 
nearly as lofty as the spire of our most gigantic 
Gothic cathedrals. Under the title of “* Religio 
| i,” an interesting parallel has been 
drawn between Spenser and Ariosto, not so 
much as poets, but as witnesses to the wy, 19 
condition of their ive countries. It is 
well observed that the ‘‘ Orlando Farioso” has, 
by its plot, every claim'to be considered a reli- 
ious poem. Its subject is the defence of 
isti against ‘the Saracen. This is a 
theme to But there was no 
religion 


desecration of all holiness which shocks us in 
his stanzas. The subject is well worked out, 
and illustrated by some very elegant translations 
‘into ish verse. The writer has studied his 
subject so much, that we have no doubt he con- 
‘templates something more important than a 
magazine article on the ‘‘ Scott of the South.” 





Mehemet the Kurd: and other Tales from 
Eastern Sources. By Charles Wells, Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Turkish Prizeman of 
King’s —. (Bek & Daldy).—This book 
differs from. others of the same kind which 
have been published simce the ‘‘ Arabiawm Nights,”’ 
by being® collection of translations of Eastern 


fictions, ‘and not tales written about the East by | 


Europeans, of which there is an abundance. 
a ‘tale ‘‘Mehemet the Kurd,” jis a 
ition of an Arabic MS. never before made 
known to the English public, and és as attractive 
and rich in its i ries as any of the ‘tales in 
**The Thousand-and-one Nights,” a collection of 
‘Oriental tales 'to which the nt volume may 
be -oonsidered as a kind ef sxpplement. The 
ordinary edition of the “‘ Arabian Nights” how- 
‘over, and the only translation extant uriti] a few 
Se ago, ‘has the disadvantage of being an 
nglish version of a French translatien of the 
‘original Avabic tales, by which much of the 
‘racmess of%he Eastern style is lost. *« Mehemet 
‘the Kurd,” on the con , possesses the 
‘important recommerdation of being translated 
‘direct from the Arabic'by an orientalist, whose 
‘competemcy is answered for by the fact that 


“some he was awarded a special prime 
by the Council of King’s College fer his Oriental 
attaimments. The sherter es, such as the 


‘*Pate of ‘a Skall,” “The Wife with Two 
Husbands,” and “‘ The Disputed Maiden,” which 
vare of ‘Turkish origin, are also strikingly 
‘characteristic and humorous. But an entirely 
novel feature im ‘the book is a collection of 
Eastern eee See as Eagiish versions of 
standard ‘verses, and ‘mot English com- 
positions on Hasterm subjects, have a peculiar 
interest, as the poetry of the Eastern nations, 
with the of the Persian, is almost 
‘entirely unknown to English 


ever pene. 
ways 

paraphrase, but the poems 

tramslated, 

mreta- 


phors, .and ms amd wild style “f the 
' : are still fit to %tecke their place cin 
English poetic ‘literature. The short essay on 


Oriental pettry the stker prefixes to <th 
collection comtams some rere atomnation, and 
will be founti wterestagg. A vast amount«cf 
wit and -wastiem is ales .csmprehended iim tthe 
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in the days of Ariosto, and hence the | 
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selection made of Turkish proverbs, many of 
which are exceedingly quaint and amusing. 
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Words of Comfort for the Wayfarer, the Weary, 
the Sick, oar warner s Gathered from the 
Writings of the Wise and Good, with an Intro- 
duction, by John Morris. (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, & Co.; London: Bell & Daldy).—What 
possible reason there can be for publishing such 
collections as this in a magnificent volume, with 
red lines round the and every accessory 
except engravings to increase splendour and 
expense, we cannot imagine. The author, if we 
may call him so, tell us he was in the habit of 
treasuring and transcribing serious passages 
from authors during a long sickness ; and 
was seized with a burning desire ‘‘to offer to 
others something of the comfort I had myself 
derived from the companionship of my silent 
acquaintance” on his getting well. The late 
Bishop of Chester advised him to try and sell 
his book, instead of giving itaway. There is no 
disputing the soundness of this advice, but we 
cannot conscientiously recommend any of our 
readers to buy it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 


Sir,—I regret to see in the pages of the 
Atheneum a sneering, supercilious, and igno- 
rant attack on the genius of one of the greatest 
sculptors in Europe. There are plenty of half- 
educated people, living in cliques, praising their 
own and each other’s feeble works and narrow 
conceptions, till they really believe that all the 
world is wrong but themselves. They lay down 
the law with an assurance which is exactly 
measured by their ignorance, and condemn eve 
one that they are unable to understand. That 
men who have none of the petty qualities they 
so much admire should pale the admira- 
tion of the world, only makes these poor critics 
all the more conceited. They are the salt of the 
earth ; the small remnant left of Israel. Like 
little religious sects, they monopolize the favours 
of heaven ; to them alone has it been given to 
discern good from evil. Hence the nose in the 
air, the calm contempt, and the pitying sneer. 

Gibson was a mere imitator of obsolete art. 
Venus has long ceased to be worshipped, and we 
no | believe in oe or Psyches. It is 
altogether wrong to make statues of gods and 

esses in whom we have no faith. e have 
this before, and it may perhaps be worth 
while to answer it. The sculptor studies form ; 
thoze who clo so honestly, soon find out the pre- 
eminence of the human form over every other ; 
and, in this way, poor Gibson, and every other 
sculptor since the world has been led 
away by his art into dreadful enormities. They 
make statues (is it possible to believe it!) of naked 
women, and call them by Pagan names ; and, 
worse still, they generally make them standing 
not ‘at attention,” but ‘‘ at ease.” 
A knowledge of nature or of art would perha 
and we do not wish unnkoemadtly 
to interfere with the system of the critic of 
the Atheneum, either in mind or body ; but if he 
had a bath, of course he has a looking-glass. 
When he came out of the one, if he arranged the 
other so that he could see his Christian limbs re- 
flected in it, if he would be kind enough to put 
himself in the attitude he thought most appro- 
iate for a statue—viz., equally balanced on 
legs—it might perhaps occur to him that it 
was wanting in variety as well as beauty. If he 
ursued his studies still further, he would find 
every part of the body was less beautiful 
and less interesting when it was symmetrically 
poised than in any other position, and also that 
iety was far less fatiguing, and more natural 
as more graceful, than a stiff monotony. 
again went to the Crystal Palace, and 
saw all the statues standing, as he calls it, on 
one leg and remembered that, unaided by the 
advice of an Atheneum critic, they had to rely 
on their rude, uncultivated taste alone, and a 
istaken, or even a P. , View of art and 


ness of in human ideas, which he regards 
a3 dead, for the simple reason that he is dead to 


em. 
When those wretched Greeks, and still worse 
ped stocks and stones, their 
poets made allegories not altogether senseless, 
their sculptors cut the stocks and stones 


ries oes forms not altogether ugly. Did either the 
~~ poets or the sculptors beli 


leve in the actual 
existence of the beings they themselves in- 
any more than we wy by a faith in the 
deity or nymph is necessary to the full apprecia- 
tion of the statue of either one or the other, 
then poets who were the authors of my- 
stories were, of all people, the least 
them ; and I am sure the 
‘as vo He ur se cannot be more certain 

mythical character of Cupid and Psyche 
than Apuleius himself. But the plain fact is, 


a] ion of the beauty of P or 
ether mythology is wholly ind ent of 
f in its truth ; and our critic’s deadness 


EE Wy 


to its influence can be explained by something 
infinitely less complex than his disbelief in its 
reality, and he should thank God, not only 
that he lives in Christian times, but that he has 
not been cursed with a taste—that he is not as 
other men are, or even as that poor sinner who 
lately died at Rome. 

Those who have none of such old-fashioned 
qualities as taste or learning, very naturally 
make the most of the fact that the few ideas 
they have were hatched only yesterday ; but the 
beauty and vitality of the fledglings they are so 

roud of, bear no proportion to their youth. 
They have big, water-on-the-brain heads and 
gaping mouths ; half of them have the pip, and 
in a few years’ time the whole brood will be dead ; 
while the divine conceptions of the Greeks, 
which, by the ignorant, are called obsolete, 
because they are old, will live and flourish for 
ever ; and, though a dry and priggish critic may 
never have felt her influence, Venus is a goddess 
still. 

A man who honestly follows the bent of his 
genius will go gee works infinitely more in 
harmony with the age than those weak minds 
who are for ever striving to do something emi- 
nently modern, and which shall correspond to the 
narrow conception they have formed of its 
characteristics. If old ideas continue to influ- 
ence so many men of the present day, even our 
critic must admit that they are not altogether 
effete ; but he need not trouble himself on this 
matter. It is impossible for any one to do any 
work which shall not evidently bear the impress 
of the time in which he lives, and even his own 
speculations are an example of one of the worst 
eee of the day—its flippant dogmatism. I 
shall now leave him to the quiet enjoyment of 
that mixture of resignation and conceit which 
small minorities, acting on small minds, can 
alone develop to perfection, as I am sure you 
are on the point of noticing the works of the 
great man whose dead body has been so im- 
pudently kicked, in a generous and truthful 
spirit. — Yours, T. B. 


———_—-— 
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We had hoped that Mr. Gibson was recover- 
ing. We regret that such was not the case, and 
that his death is recorded as having taken place 
in Rome, on Saturday, the 27th ult., at the age 
of seventy-five. He was born at Conway, in 
North Wales. At an early age his natural 
talents attracted the notice of the late William 
Roscoe, the historian of the Medici, which re- 
sulted in a subscription amongst the friends of 
that gentleman to enable the youthful sculptor 
to proceed to Rome, to master the art for which 
he had shown such aptitude. Introduced to 
Canova by Flaxman, and speedily becoming 
known to Thorwaldsen, he studied diligently 
under these great masters, and produced his 
first work of importance, ‘‘ Mars and Cupid,” in 
1821. He was chosen an A.R.A. in 1833, and 
was promoted to the full honours of the Academy 
in 1836. For the last twenty years he has made 
Rome his head-quarters, varying his residence 
by occasional visits to England. His ideal works, 
and especially those of a a classical charac- 
ter, will always rank higher than his statues of 
modern personages, though his colossal statues 
of William Huskisson at Liverpool, and of the 
Queen seated on her throne of state (in the 
Prince’s Chamber at the House of Lords), are 
fine specimens of his power. Mr. Gibson was 
the first modern artist who revived the applica- 
tion of colour to the marble of his statues, a fine 
example of which was the ‘‘ Tinted Venus,” in 
the Great Exhibition of 1862. Liverpool is rich 
in specimens of the productions of his chisel, and 
at Sydenham there is a fine collection of casts 
from his best-grouped statues. Mr. Gibson lived 
and died unmarried. 

The funeral took place on the following Mon- 
day, thearrangements being under the care of Mr. 
Macbean and Mr. Ercole, the bankers, at the 
request of the Roman executors, Mr. Penryn 
Williams and Mr. Spence. Invitations to attend 
were issued to the members of the Art Acade- 
mies, to the Embassies, to the English residents 
and visitors, and to many foreigners; while 
placards announcing that the funeral would take 
place on Monday, at two o’clock, were posted in 
the English church and other public places, the 
clergyman of the American church reading it 
from the pulpit. The body was removed from 
the house early on Monday morning, and taken 
very or in a hearse to the English Pro- 
testant burial-ground, where it was deposited 





in the little chapel erected there. As the 
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| hour appointed drew nigh, the road leadin 
to the ak became thronged wit 
jages an estrians. But many per- 
san ool been assembling at the cemetery 
from a much earlier hour ; for on approaching 
the burial-ground it was evident that a e 
crowd of persons was already there. Outside 
the gate was a platoon of French soldiers, whose 
officer was ers for the time under the direc- 
tion of the English authorities. With a courtesy 
and kindness which cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated, General Montebello accorded this 
mark of respect to our deceased countryman, 
who had been honoured by the Emperor with 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour. Artists 
were in on force ; all the residents and visitors 
among the English and Americans of any con- 
sideration ; many of the French and Germans, 





and not a few of the Romans, were there as- 
sembled, and, as was very evident, not merely 
to do honour to the man who had attained the 
highest eminence in his profession, but to mani- 
fest their regard for one who was as much be- 
loved in private as he was respected in public life. 
The funeral service was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Watts, the resident minister of the Protestant 
Church. The pall-bearers were the Earl of 
Northesk, M. Schnetz (the Director of the 
French Academy of Arts), M. Dessoulavy, M. 
Wolff (the distinguished Prussian sculptor), Mr. 
Coleman (landscape painter, and Secretary of 
the British Academy of Arts), M. Bravo (Danish 
Consul), M. Saulini (the celebrated cameist), and 
M. D’Epinay, the very rising sculptor from the 
Mauritius. The chief mourners were Mr. 
Penryn Williams, the old and beloved friend of 
Gibson, Mr. Odo Russell, Mr. Webster, R.A., 
and Mr. Severn, Her Majesty’s Consul. Mr. 
Spence, the friend, pupil, and almost son of 
Gibson, was prohibited by his medical man from 
following, and remained in the chapel. 

To Mr. Severn’s touching description of the 
funeral, which appeared in the 7'imes of Monday 
last, we are indebted for the particulars of the 
nr of his property by his will, the accu- 
mulation of a long life devoted to art, the first 
_— in which were simply copying drawings, 
to be exposed in the shop windows and sold at a 
few pence, as a means of subsistence. The will is 
dated 25th May, 1855, and by it bee gr to Mr. 

















Penryn Williams, 500/.; Mr. Theed, 400/. ; Ben- 
— Gibson, his cousin, 2001. ; Mr. de Soul- 
avy, 100/.; Signor Giuseppe Incoronata, of 
London, 1007. ; flcer Giuseppe Bonomi, 200/. ; 

Mrs. Anna Jameson, 200/. ; Mr. Solomon Gibson, 

his brother, 100/. His books and prints, with 

their frames, he leaves to Mr. Spence, the son of 
his early fellow-workman, and now the eminent 
sculptor. His own or other drawings were left 
to the Royal Academy. By a codicil added 
May 26, 1865, he bequeaths to the Royal 
Academy his group in marble of the wounded - 
warrior supported by a female figure, then nearly 
finished ; all his works in marble not sold at the 
time of his death—models in Gesso of his works in 
marble not sold, except the models of such works 
as have been presented in marble ; all his models 

in Gesso not executed ; the first cast of Venus 

de Medicis, which was sent to Canova to be 

executed in marble, and which, when executed, 

was to replace the noble statue carried off to 

Paris. To the Royal Academy, in addition, he 

bequeaths 32,000/., free of testamentary tax, on 

the following conditions : A space sufficient for 

their reception and easy accommodation is to 

be provided for his works, which are to be open 

to the use of the students of the Royal Academy, 

and to be exposed to the public, according to 

such a as to the Council shall seem 

best. gacies of 100/. were left to his execu- 

tors in England, the President, Treasurer, and 

the Secretary of the Royal Academy for the 

time being, and who were then Sir Charles East- 

lake, Mr. Boxall, and Mr. Hardwick, ‘‘ who 

will prove my will.” By another codicil, 

made since his late illness, Gibson leaves 200/. 

each to his devoted and affectionate attendants, 

Mrs. Spence and Miss Lloyd ; the same sum to 

a female servant who had been long in his ser- 

vice ; and a similar sum to each of two of his 

workmen. 

Tue Rev. W. A. Leighton, F.L.S., of Shrew- 
bury, has yielded to the repeated solicitations 
of Dr. Wm. Nylander, of Paris, the facile 
princeps of European lichenologists, and is en- 
gaged in preparing for publication ‘‘ A Synopsis 
of British Lichens.” He will feel obliged by 
the communication of notes of the localities of 
the rarer species, and for specimens or intelli- 
gence of new and undescribed lichens. 

Tue Anthropological Society have resolved 
upon sending, at their own expense, a special 
commissioner to Jamaica, to investigate the racial 
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peculiarities which have been the ultimate causes 
of the late Negro outbreak. Mr. Pritchard, late 
consul at the Fiji Islands, has accepted the ap- 
pointment. This instance of public spirit on the 
part of the society has been evoked purely by 
scientific enthusiasm. No questions of political 
expediency will be allowed to interfere with the 
much more important considerations which are 
always involved in any conflict of races. 


WE copy the following from the French cor- 
respondence of the Pall Mall Gazette, for our 
anthropological friends to add to their data con- 
nected with the negro question : ‘‘ Colonel Du- 
bois, the Minister of Hayti at Paris, gave a grand 
reception last week, which was attended by a 
considerable number of his countrymen and 
countrywomen. The latter excited especial atten- 
tion. An impassioned French journalist declares 
that he never appreciated the inferiority of the 
pure white races till he saw the pretty Haytiens : 
* Quels yeux ! quelle vivacité! quelle animation ! 
quelles belles épaules bronzées! Décidément, 
l'Europe aurait-elle raison de vouloir épouser 
l’Amérique?’ Mr. Bigelow, the American Mi- 
nister, was present.” 

AT a meeting of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, on January 23rd, a con- 
versation took place respecting the cattle plague, 
in the course of which Mr. Baxendell stated that 
the results of inquiries he had made had led him 
to believe that the total mortality among cattle 
from plague and all other diseases, during the 
past year, had been very little, if at all, above 
the ave rate of the last ten years, thus in- 
dicating that the plague had, to a great extent, 
displaced pleuro-pneumonia and other dangerous 

i and that therefore no just cause at 
present existed for the feeling of alarm which 
prevailed throughout the country. 


THE Belgian Society of Political Economy 
resented to the Chamber of Commerce of 
erviers a bust of Richard Cobden, as the most 
expressive symbol of their appreciation of the 
services rendered to the cause of free-trade by 
the Verviers merchants and manufacturers. It 
appears that these gentlemen were the principal 
supporters of the free-trade movement in 
Belgium which has been crowned with such 
~— success. An interesting letter from Mrs. 
obden was read in the course of the inaugura- 
tion, which was followed by a banquet at which 
300 guests assisted, who all displayed the most 
cordial enthusiasm in behalf of ‘‘ peace, justice, 
and liberty,” the great ideas for ever indentitied 
with Richard Cobden’s public life. 
At the sale of the library of the late Mr. T. 
Thomson, Deputy Registrar for Scotland, which 
was concluded on Tuesday last at the rooms of 





Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, the | 


several lots to which we called attention in a pre- 
vious number sold for the following* sums : Lot 
137, L’Histoire de la Mort d’Anne Boullene, MS. 
on vellum of the period, 84/. ; — 433, An Im- 
perfect Roman Breviary, with the lines quoted by 
us in No. 160, 5/. 10s. ; — 960, The Embroidered 
Copy of the Dutch Testament, of 1594, 557. ;—and 
1068, the fragment of an early-printed Oxford 
schoolbook, Terencii Vulgaria in Anglicam Lin- 
guam traducta, probably from an Oxford press, 
prior to 1483, was bought, for the Bodleian 
Library, at 367. The total of the sale was 
1,640/. 15s. 

THE Pall Mall Gazette, with number 112, pub- 
lished on Wednesday last, attained its first news- 
a majority of a twelve months’ existence. 

aving reached the first number of its third 
volume, its success may now be looked upon as 
an established thing. 


THE Dudley Gallery does not close at dusk, and 
the Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings is open 
also of an evening. 


Tue Abyssinian captives have been removed by 
King Theodorus to Godiam or Gojam, two hun- 
dred miles to the south of Gondar. Letters from 
them to the date of September 28 were waiting at 
Massowah, to be forwarded. Later news, how- 
ever, communicated to the Opinion Nationale by 
a French physician, under date of December 20, 
from Halai, on the summit of Mount Tarenta, in 
Tigre, is far less satisfactory. The writer is one 
of a party, under the direction of M. Vielle, a 
civil engineer, engaged in searching for minerals 
in Abyssinia, and he describes the whole country 
as in a state of civil war and devastation, there 
being three formidable pretenders in the field, 
against King Theodorus, two using the name of 
Goovessi, one of whom is the grandson of Ubie, 
King of Tigre, whom Dejesmia Kassai, before he 
had assumed the name of Theodorus, took prisoner 
with his sons in 1854. This Goovessi would ap- 
pear to deserve the countenance of Europe, as he 
s friendly disposed towards the Franks, and, if 
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successful, Abyssinia, like Egypt, might be 
thrown open to civilized trade and intercourse. 
«Colonel Cameron,” says the letter, ‘‘ is carried 
about after Theodorus, chained to a native 
prisoner. Rassam, chief counsellor at Aden, who 
was sent to Manahouah a year to negotiate 
for Colonel Cameron’s rel could not obtain an 
answer until September last. At that time he set 
out with Dr. Blane and an officer of the Indian 
army, but he soon after was ordered by Theodore 
to remain at Matala, where they now are. Ac- 
counts have reached Father Velmonte, the a a 
rior of the Lazarist mission at Jebo, near Halai, 
which were communicated to us by Father Vel- 
monte himself. They announce that Mr. Sterne, 
the British missionary who had been held captive 
by Theodore, had died under the bastonade, and 
that Colonel Cameron was in danger of expe- 
riencing a similar fate. The British steamer 
Victoria comes frequently from Aden to Mana- 
houah to obtain information, but without success. 
Fears are entertained that M. Rassam's mission 
will prove a failure.” 


Mr. J. O. HALLIWELL announces for publica- 
tion, by subscription only, a new work on the 
life and writings of Shakespeare, to be extensively 
illustrated with wood-engravings. 


Ir is erroneously supposed that ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe”’ first appeared piecemeal in the Origi- 
nal London Post; or Heathcote’s Intelligence, 
a small folio journal, which was commenced 
on the 19th December, 1718. The first volume, 
‘The Strange Surprising Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe,’’ was published in octavo on the 
25th of April, 1719; and the second, ‘‘The 
Further Adventures,” on the 20th of the 
following August. It was not till the 7th 
of October, in the same year, that the Origi- 
nal London Post commenced giving two pages 
of **Robinson Crusoe,” beyond its two pages of 
news, &c. ‘‘'l'he Further Adventures ” were not 
concluded in that paper till the 19th October, 
1720. Mr. W. Lee, in Notes and Queries, calls 
attention to this fact, we presume because 
‘* Robinson Crusoe,” as published in Heathcote’s 
Intelligence, is a book sought after by book- 
collectors, under the impression that it is the 
purest text, and fetches almost its weight in gold 
when sold by public auction. 


On Thursday, the 1st inst., Mr. Francis Grant, 
R.A., was elected President of the Royal Academ 
by a large majority of the members present ; and, 
under the circumstances, ibly no fitter selec- 
tion could have been made. The Presidency is 
the highest dignity which the Royal Academy, 
with the sanction of the Crown, can confer ; and 
from his social standing as a manof wealth, movin 
in the best society, no less than his being a Roya 
Academician, Mr. Grant is pre-eminently qualified 
to fill the vacant office. The Report of the Commis- 
sioners on the state of the Royal Academy pro- 
poses a total change in the management of the 
schools, and advises the appointment of a general 
director in lieu of the different teachers who 
superintend the various schools. The Guardian 
says that the duties attaching to the office of 
President are henceforth to be divided among 
several individuals, each eminent in his own 
peculiar line. 


M. Gur_tLAumE GuizoT has contradicted the 
report of his intention to vacate his chair at the 
College of France. 


Ir is Her Majesty’s intention to resume the 
holding of Drawing-rooms herself this season. 
A new code of regulations will be issued to 

revent overcrowding and jostling, and the 
building which contains the suite of reception 
rooms at St. James’s Palace is being enlarged. 


Amonest the most interesting literary an- 
nouncements is a new poem by the Poet Lau- 
reate, for which Mr. Tennyson has chosen a 
classical subject. Mr. Martin F. Tupper’s new 
play of ‘‘ Raleigh” is ready, and will be produced 
at Easter. Mrs. Alfred Gatty is said to con- 
template a new sixpenny magazine, to be edited 
by herself, and to be illustrated by herself and 
daughters. It would appear that the Argosy is 
under the editorshipof Isa Craig. ‘‘ Table-Talk,” 
in the Guardian, leads us to expect an auto- 
biography of the late Mr. Gibson, R.A. The 
writer of the paragraph fixes the date of the 
sculptor’s birth, as communicated to him by the 
latter, as due to the year 1791, and not to 1793, 
as has been surmised. 


THE Queen opened Parliament in person on 
Tuesday last, and there was but one feeling 
evinced throughout the densely-crowded line 
through delight the ion that of 
genuine delight at seeing Her Majesty again in 
the performance of her public duties. it was 
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generally remarked in the House that the Queen 
much overcome, as she never raised her 
eyes from the ground. It was also remarked 
that Her Majesty looked pale as she returned to 
Buckingham Palace. The Queen left Windsor at 
half-past ten o’clock in the morning, and returned 
to the Castle, after the ceremony, leaving Buck- 
ingham Palace at half-past four o'clock. 


RETAINING a reserve fund to meet ou 
liabilities of 4,0007., the Committee of the late 
Dublin Exhibition state their net profits to 
amount to 10,0002. 


Tuer is not a better series of railway-books 
for travellers than the shilling series of Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, & Co.’s ‘‘Monthly Volumes of 
Standard Authors.” ‘‘ Beyminstre, by the Author 
of Lena,” is the volume for February. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL’s new volume 
of their two-shilling ‘‘ Select Library” is ‘A 
Woman’s Ransom,” by Mrs. Frederick William 
Robinson, author of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money,” 
** Milly’s Hero,” &c. 


Tue Benchers of the Inner — have 
elected a Cambridge man to the Readership of 
the Temple Chu in the n of the Rev. 
Alfred Arager, late Scholar of Trinity Hall. 


THE volume entitled ‘‘Studies in Parliament, a 
Series of Sketches of Living Politicians,” reprinted 
from the Pall Mall Gazette, snd which have been 
attributed to Mr. F. T. Palgrave, reveals the 
name of the author, Mr. R. H. Hutton, of the 
Spectator. The book is just published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co, 


Mr. HARDWICKE writes to explain why Pro- 
fessor Gamgee’s work on the Cattle Plague did not 
appear as announced. The fact is, the accumula- 
tion of interesting and useful matter has been so 
great that the work has expanded from the pam- 
phlet form, for which it was originally intended, 
into a thick 8vo volume of more than 800 
as it was thought desirable to delay the pu . 
tion in order that the history of the outbreak 
might be given. Itis now, however, completed, 
zm will be in the hands of the public in a few 
days. 


TuE Caledonian Mercury states that Mrs. Long- 
worth-Yelverrton will give a ing in the 
Music Hall, Edinburgh, on the evening of 
the 16th. 


Ir is said that the title of the Bishop whom 
the Bishop of Capetown is about to consecrate 
in the place of Bishop Colenso will be not the 
Bishop of Natal, but the Bishop of Pieterma- 
ritzburg. 


Tue Oxford lady students, we presume, all 
appear in gowns without the necessity of any 
order from the Vice-Chancellor to that effect. 
The lecturer to the ladies’ class has proved a 


have courses of lectures on othersubjects likely to 
which women have exercised in certain chief 
Latin taking Ovid as his text-book ; 
Aristotle’s works on the History and Nature of 
litical Economy. 

Bist’ of 
December, aged 70. r 
management of Professor Coppée into the hands 
Trade as taught by Adam Smith for account of 
nations cf the world, immediately establish an 
destructive than the universal dominion at- 
to this free exchange of products, England, 
the cheapest iron and steel, the most abundant 
people, and afflict them with the multiform 


complete success, and it has been decided to 
be of benefit. Professor Goldwin Smith 

offered to give a few lectures on the influence 
events of English history. Prefessor Coni 

also will give some elementary lectures on the 
and Mr. dler, tutor of Pembroke, will give 
a few lectures on Greek, taking as his text-book 
Animals. Professor Rogers hopes at some 
future time to lecture on the Principles of Po- 

Freperick Rvuckert, the German 
native of Schweinfurt, died on the 

THe United States’ Service Magazine 
with the January number from the editorial 
of Colonel Richard B. Irwin. 

Tue theory of absolute and universal Free 
the British manufacturers, says the New York 
Tribune, would, if it-could be applied now to the 
international slavery of all the peoples of the 
world to Great Britain more enduring and more 
tempted by the Roman = For in the pre- 
sent inequality of the development of the parties 
which has the most money, the most . 
the cheapest labour, the most skilled industry, 
coal, the most ships, and the most sailors, would 
overwhelm the manufactures of other 
curses of a restriction to the growth and expor- 
tation of cheap food. 
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CASTAWAYS.* 

OES any one want to measure the 
D real gulf which divides truth from 
fiction, let him compare Captain Mus- 

ve's narrative with “Enoch Arden.” 

e poet starts with the great advantage 
of choosing his own climate, and his own 
latitude ; and he can avoid the necessity of 
making his hero give up his entire time to 
the vulgar care of leer himself from 
starvation. “Enoch Arden” is as in- 
different to his creature comforts as 
Ariosto’s i and his mysterious 
dream of marriage bells quite a luxury 
compared to the painful exclamations of 
poor Musgrave. If we turn to the less 
impassioned “ Robinson Crusoe,” we find 
all the detail in which Defoe revelled a 
very irksome reality to the five sailors 
cast away upon the Auckland Isles. They 
had not to-complain of solitude, but their 
daily tasks soon became unutterably weari- 
some. Their lot might easily have been 
far worse. They saved their provisions, 

and ammunition—indeed, the 
whole of their property, such as it was. 
Perhaps this was no real advantage. Find- 
ing they had the means of living on their 
wretched island, they made up their minds 
to leave their rescue to chance, and 
not to their own exertions. This was 
good in Robinson Crusoe; but 
five sailors, with a boat which they had 
the means of making sea-worthy, and in 
which three of them ultimately sailed to 
New Zealand, need not have remained 
from January to October, in the vain hope 
that “the Government” or their friends 


.. would send out some vessel about that 


time to take them away. 
The story gives little encouragement to 
waiters upon Providence. Musgrave does 


his best to be an optimist, but it is clearly 
very hard work. Rank, dried seal for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, is not a 
sufficient representative of all the things 
which have been given to us for food. 
Fermented liquor was never included in 
them; so Musgrave had no hesitation in 
producing it for himself, and “ beer,” or its 
equivalent, soon became one of the home 
productions of the Auckland Isles. 

It is to find sailors more ready 
to brave death by starvation than at sea ; 


‘and Mr, Tennyson is justified by facts in 


ging us a picture of mere endurance. 
et when the crew, after more than a 
year’s submission to fate, resolved to save 
themselves, their difficulties vanished. The 
mate turned out a perfect Tubal Cain. 
Sheet-iron was beaten into saws; nor 
wanted to his hand what seemed both 
charcoal and forge. If he could not build 


- a cutter, he could repair a boat; if he could 


not make an auger, he could put a gimlet 
to strange uses. The diary, written in 
seal’s blood, becomes a record of endeavour 
Hope and exertion 
keep the men in better order than learn- 
ing to read. A total absence of philosophy 
is now-a-days very refreshing. Here are 


> ge ae who find no comfort in a doc- 
averages. The carelessness of 
Nature 


comes not within their ken. The 
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le for potate-skins. The captain 
finds fault with his own excess of enter- 
prise; and yet all he had to dare was a 
short passage of five days to New Zealand. 

The great charm of Defoe consists in 
his secret flattery of the royal nature of 
man. It is not labour, but servitude, 
which makes the difference between the 
king and the common man. Crusoe dug 
and delved as Adam would have had to 
do, even if he had remained in Paradise. 
But he is not the less a sovereign. Defoe 
knew what he was about when he gives 
him at last a companion necessarily in- 
ferior. Another castaway would have 
destroyed the illusion. Enoch’s mates 
play no part either in life or death; and 
the two real men who were left behind 
for a few weeks “were on the point of 
separating and living apart.” 


SCHOOLMASTER POLITICIANS,* 


T is said that nothing is so much dis- 
liked in the House of Commons as 
history. And it appears to us to be 
equally out of place in discussions about 
the franchise. To commence with Roman 
times and the introduction of Christianity, 
in order to prove that the right of voting 
for a representative is not a privilege but 
a trust, smacks more of the ancient 
rhapsodists than of political economy. 
The history of the Commons of England 
is one thing. Whether we shall admit 
manhood suffrage is another. The assump- 
tion that the second is the natural comple- 
ment of the first, even if it be true, is not 
a sufficient guide to its comprehension. 
Facts must be distorted to bring the two 
together. And Mr. Maurice loses no time 
in doing this. Thus we are told of the 
first Christian communities, “the poverty 
of these bodies is as conspicuous as their 
smallness.” There is nothing to show that 
they were either poor or small. The 
fortune of Ananias and Sapphira was not 
small; and the apostles found the wealth 
poured at their feet so great, that they 
could not find time to distribute it. And 
what are we to think of this weak para- 
phrase of an old idea, which has been so 
often insisted upon by Carlyle: “ By the 
Norman conquest, it was proved that 
nothing which lives can be swept away ; 
that only which was dead finds the burial 
which it needs, and has been waiting for ?” 
This sort of attempt to epitomize 
history, in order to trace that leading idea 
which a lecturer or a politician wishes to 
inculeate, is becoming too common. To 
take a comprehensive view of the centu- 
ries was once a distinction, but it has long 
ceased to be so. Nothing can be easier than 
for a practised speaker to make a display of 
erudition quite sufficient to impose upon 
an audience who are already prepared to 
trust him as an oracle. It is not a person 
any man would like to imitate whom 
Sidney Smith makes in his famous 
** Noodle’s Oration” refer to the Norman, 
and the Saxon, and the Dane, as reservoirs 
of that wisdom which is pure and undefiled. 
That the English nation, such as it now 
is, must be made up of those hetero- 
geneous elements, and that most likely 
we derive from each successive stratum of 
conquerors and immigrants some particular 
advantage, is more than probable ; but the 
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inquiry which is to determine for what we 
are indebted to each must be analytical, 
and not palontological — that is to say, 
it must ascend upwards by a process of 
elimination ; and we cannot construct the 
past by applying to it the same methods 
of reasoning that we do to the present. 

History, treated in this way, becomes, 
not indeed a fable agreed upon, but a 
collection of fables,.as to the interpreta- 
tion of which almost everyone differs. 
We have here the reaction, or the reverse 
of hero-worship. It is no longer the 
King, or the Statesman, or even the Man 
of Letters; but it is the indistinct idea 
which is held up to admiration. Now 
this may do with some parts of ancient 
history, because the documents we have 
to deal with are few, and may be tho- 
roughly mastered by tolerable diligence. 
But the records of our own ancestors are 
so voluminous, and the phases of life 
those records exhibit so diversified, that 
there is scarcely any abstract proposition 
relating to modes of government which 
may not be defended. For any man, 
therefore, to appeal to history as a proof 
of his particular theory of representation, 
is to employ a method which he must be 
well aware can be made to yield any re- 
sult the conjuror may have determined to 
elicit. 

Many of the author’s detached sketches 
are well enough in themselves; but, even 
as such, they are only clever, and some- 
what fantastical, essays, which we read, not 
as at all likely to be true, but only as not 
too improbable to be offensive. What 
Mr, Maurice really thinks on the “ repre- 
sentation of the people” we are quite un- 
able to discover. He splits a most meta- 
physical hair between “ manhood suffrage” 
and “universal suffrage.” When these 
things were done by Carlyle in his earlier 
days—when, from the stones of etymology 
and the “right” meanings of words, ser- 
mons were first drawn, and we were told 
that not one of us ever understood what 
we were talking about—we forgot the 
abuse and‘ our own intellectual inferiority 
in the pleasing idea that we were wise 
enough, if not to make, at all events to 
appreciate, a discovery when made. But 
this sort of thing cannot be done twice in 
a generation. It is very true that the 
working men, whom Mr. Maurice ad- 
dressed, had not puzzled themselves very 
much with the exact meaning of terms ; 
but if a man thinks he ought to have a 
vote there is little gained by telling him 
that what we want is “more manhood” 
in the electors, or calling the franchise an 
obligation, a right, a privilege, or a trust. 
To some minds, every property or faculty 
they possess is looked on as a trust. Others 
grasp everything they can get as a right. 
To endeavour to make any class of men 
regard, not only in this but in every gene- 
ration, a particular function of citizenship 
exactly in the same light, is to show an 
ignorance of human nature which is 
scarcely credible. It is idle to exalt the 
question of extension of the franchise 
into the sphere of the highest moral and 
religious considerations, or even to com- 
plicate it with national education, It is 
not from those who talk and-think merely 
as schoolmasters of large children that the 
working men will derive anything more 
than such benefits as schoolmasters can 
bestow. Neither religion or morality,. 
and certainly not independence, are ever 
produced by mere inculeation. The mix- 
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tureef what are, in fact, politics with ool- 
leges can never To see whether 
your working man has his moral sense 
sufficiently awakened to deserve the fran- 
chise, is like digging up roots to see if they 
are growing. To improve the soil is the 
business of Mr. Maurice. Thereare other 
gardeners on the look-out to train his 
plants to grow with heads erect. It is not 
the nurseryman who knows best when the 
young tree can stand alone. 








THE RUINS OF LONDON. 


HE New Zealander need not wait for 
the broken arch of Waterloo Bridge 
to begin his survey of the ruins of London. 
He may come over at once, and let us have 
the benefit of his meditations while we yet 
live to profit by them. The wreck of the 
great capital will, probably, never be in a 
more favourable condition for making a 
profound impression upon a stranger than 
at the present moment, when the work of 
population and demolition is going on side 
by side. If we cannot say of London, in 
her present aspect, that— 


o'er her marts, 
Her crowded ports, broods silence ; and the cry 
Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows, break along the void— 


we can say, what is a much more striking 
thing, that London exhibits a dense and 
hourly-increasing population, encamped in 
the midst of roofless houses, shattered walls, 
and heaps of débris. Total solitude, marked 
by the dismal boom of the bittern in the 
marshes, would not be half so solemn as 
this spectacle of a vast multitude of people 
fighting hard to carry on the business of 
life with .a tremendous wilderness of stone, 
and brick and mortar tumbling about their 
ears. 

Necessity is a prolific mother. De- 
struction is one of her progeny, as well .as 
invention. We invent means of econo- 
mizing time and labour, and we destroy in 
other directions to make room for improve- 
ments. The main process going forward 
in the world is that of adapting existing 
resources to the expanding wants of man- 
kind—physical, social, and scientific. This 
process is, of course, inevitable. It is the 
law of progress, which no man or woman 
can arrest. The race that brought forth 
kings, of whom Canute is the historical type, 
and ladies who are represented by Mrs. Par- 
tington, is extinct. But we may grumble, 
notwithstanding, at what we admit to be 
unavoidable. It is not because we know 


-we cannot help ourselves effectually, that 


we may not try to avert ever so little of 
a threatened infliction. 

The widening of old streets, and the 
creation of capacious new ones to carry off 
the overflowing streams of traffic, are 
incontrovertible obligations. We must 
accomplish these objects by some means, 
or London will be choked by its myriads 
of passengers, as the whale is said to be 
choked by shoals of herrings. But urgent 
as the demands of the present and the 
future are upon our consideration, they 
should not be allowed wholly to obliterate 
the claims of the past. London is crowded 
with memorials connected with our history 
and our literature. There is no city in the 
universe so wealthy in traditions, preserved 
visibly on the walls in one shape or 
another. To hurry on the work of de- 


struction, for the purpose of accommodating 
current affairs, without pausing now and 
then to try to spare a memorial of the old 
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times, is simple vandalism. Builders and 
engineers are not expected to be poets or 
archeologists ; but the sympathies in which 
they are deficient should be provided for 
them by the responsible “authorities.” 

The embankment on the north margin 
of the Thames, for instance, is a noble 
work. No man in his senses can hesitate 
to acknowledge its utility. It will relieve 
the pressure in the Strand, and diminish 
the crowds that now cram the penny boats, 
to the manifest risk of life. It will im- 
prove the condition of the river. It will 
throw open a grand thoroughfare and 
pleasure promenade to the public, and 
contribute materially to the healthfulness 
and beauty of the town. But has anybody 
reflected upon the devastation that is going 
forward to make way for this gigantic 
enterprise? Has any provision been made 
even for the preservation of any of the 
relics which must be displaced by the new 
highway? We believe we shall be strictly 
within the truth if we add that the shadow 
of such a thought never crossed the mind 
of the Woods and Forests, the Board of 
Works, or any of the executive powers 
concerned, 

Yet there is no part of London more 
thickly strewn with memorials. The 
Strand is not as old as the City, but the 
gardens and orchards of its spacious inns 
and great mansions once ran down to the 
river's edge; and the river was the high 
road of London in the age before coaches, 
and even long after coaches, drawn by 
Flemish hacks, had loomed slowly into 
fashion through the villanous streets. Some 
monuments, such as the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s water-gate, still remain, which 
might be saved from the ruthless pickaxe. 
The water-gate was built by Inigo Jones, 
and is one of the most graceful of his pro- 
ductions. The annihilation of such relics 
on the borders of the river cannot be con- 
templated by any person of taste without 
a feeling of compunction. If we must 
destroy old nests of traditions, let us at 
least do so with our eyes.open to the 
sacrilege, and spare what we can ; and what 
we cannot spare let us try to chronicle in 
some form of local record, so that it shall 
not go down into oblivion altogether. 
Why not put up mural tablets to indicate 
where memorable events were acted, or 
memorable men lived, as they are now 
doing in the city of Turin, with a zeal and 
good taste that reflect the highest honour 
on the national character ? 

It is clear that sweeping demolitions 
must take place in certain neighbourhoods. 
The knot of narrow and gloomy streets 
lying east of the Charing Cross Hotel, 
between the Strand and the Thames, must 
doubtless one day come down; but the 
curious fact should be locally preserved 
that the names of these streets,and the order 
in which they are built—George Street, 
Villiers Street, Duke Street, Of Alley, and 
Buckingham Street—were selected to com- 
memorate the style and title of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. In a 
similar way, there are other localities in 
London where family names and _ titles 
are found inscribed in clusters, after the 
manner of a dedication to their founders. 
Examples are furnished in Albemarle and 
Clarges Streets, off Piccadilly, and in the 

priation by the Bedford family of 
nearly all the streets about Covent Garden. 

Symptoms of the ing encroachments 
of the embankment are already beginni 
to awaken alarm, Garrick’s house, on the 
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Adelphi Terrace, together with many 
others, has had a > eet notice. The 
house is in much the same state as it was 
left by Garrick’s widow; and the drawing- 
room, now occupied by the Committee of the 
Royal Literary Fund, is almost as fresh in 
all the glory of Zucchi’s delicately painted 
ceiling as it was when Roscius held soirées 
there. If the Terrace is to be dug up from 
its foundations, and Garrick’s house must 
go the way of all houses that stand in the 
way of improvement, why should not an 
effort be made to snatch Zucchi’s panels 
out of the ruin ? 

The doom that has gone forth of late 
years against memorable houses, whose 
sites know them no more, ought to check 
future ravages of civilization in town life. 
Rose Street, or Rose Alley, where Butler 
died of starvation, and Dryden was beaten 
by hired ruffians, has disa The 
very conformation of that intricate lo- 
cality, with its crooked passages and inter- 
secting lines, running obliquely towards 
St. Martin’s Lane, and southward to the 
Church, has been nearly blotted out. The 
Tabard Inn, the scene of that famous 
gathering of pilgrims which brings us 
back to the very first accents of our lan- 
guage and our literature, is menaced with 
destruction in the summer of next year, 
to make way for a block of warehouses ; 
the White Hart, close at hand, where 
Jack Cade is believed to have established 
his head-quarters, is already gone; and 
Temple Bar, one of the oldest of our sur- 
viving landmarks, the work of Wren, and 
the witness of a greater number of re- 
markable historical incidents than, per- 
haps, any building yet remaining to us, is 
freely talked of as being marked for de- 
struction. The nation ought to have a 
more direct voice in these matters than 
the existing mode of dealing with them 
admits. Milton is the property of the 
people, and the desire to spare his garden- 
house in Artillery Walk may be con- 
sidered a corollary from the affection in 
which they hold his memory. 

No sentimental superstitions about our 
great men should be permitted to interfere 
with the progress of improvement; and 
it is not because Ben Jonson held high 


court at the Devil Tavern, or bought his. 


wine at the Mermaid, and’ found it so 
honest as to be worthy of transmission to 
posterity in immortal verse, that Fleet 
Street is not to be drained, or Bread Street. 
properly ventilated. But a line should be 
drawn somewhere. It is idle to affeet to 
ignore the reverence which the people 
feel for the names and memorials of their 
intellectual benefactors, who have become 
household gods to them, and to whom 
they look back as to the sources of their 
highest mental pleasures. Nor would it 
be very judicious to discourage this feeling. 
It is an important element in popular edu- 
cation ; and even if it run a little into ex- 
tremes, it is an excess on the safe side. 
Were we to destroy—as we seem to be in 
a fair way of doing—all the small relies of 
our poets and statesmen, our painters and 
authors of every order, that are seattered 
over the surface of the streets of Londen, 
we should deprive the e of a rich 
spring of delight and knowledge. A pro- 
gress through any part of the i 

in which the old fagades have been pre- 
served, is like a progress through a picture 
gallery. History rises up around us ina 
multitude of engrossing forms—an interior 
here, a battle there, a scrap of farce or 
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high comedy, a tragedy of domestic life, 
a beautiful face, a noble full length; and 
at every step we gather instruction, and 
are enabled by the genius of the place 
to realize in some sort the scenes which 
we trace only dimly in books. Sweep 
away the facades, open the streets, and 
build modern palaces, and we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the place is 
airier and brighter, and healthier to live in ; 
but we must tell you it has lost a charm 
which all the architects in the world, with 
all the Boards of Health and Public 
Works at their back, can never restore. 








SCIENCE. 
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OWEN’S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


On the Anatomy of Vertebrates. Vol. I. Fishes 
and Reptiles. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Natural History Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, Foreign Associate 
of the Institute of France, &c. (Longmans.) 

To years have passed away since Professor 

Owen’s great work on the Invertebrate 

Animals was published ; and, after this long 

lapse of time, we have at last the continua- 

tion, specially devoted to the lowest divi- 

sions of vertebrate existence—the Hzemato- 

erya, or cold-blooded vertebrata. We can 
safely say that since the publication of 

Cuvier’s *‘ Recherches sur les Ossements Fos- 

siles,” no similar work of equal scientific 

value has been issued from the press in 

Europe. Our space will only permit us to 

indicate with extreme brevity a few of the 

most striking points of interest which 
are revealed by this comprehensive ex- 
position of the principles of compara- 
tive anatomy. It fills a void in our 
English literature, which has during the last 
twenty years caused many anatomists regret- 
fully to sigh for the appearance of some 
practical compendium which should afford 
definite, accurate, and precise information in 
a short space. We have too often had to 
look to the other side of the Channel for in- 
struction ; and the English anatomist, who 
has been asked by some anxious student 
for a text-book of accurately-compiled facts, 
has had to refer him to Germany or France 
for an answer. The naturalist upon whom 
for so many years devolved the care of the 
once famous Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and raised the Hunterian Chair of 
Anatomy to the intellectual level it has since 
ceased to possess, was naturally the most fit 
person to attempt to produce this work ; and 
the note-books of a laborious life, as well as 
the substance of many vird voce lectures, are 
compressed in this volume. We can only 
lance at the aspect which a few of the au- 
thor’s generalizations present, forming as they 
do a clear conspectus of the present state of 
physiological and homological anatomy. 
Anatomical science in England and in 
Germany have long been pursued with dif- 
ferent and discordant aims. The German 
student extols the merits of what has been 
**termed grandiloquently transcendental and 
philosophical anatomy.” Professor Owen 
points out that “‘every kind of anatomy 
ought to be so pursued as to deserve the 
latter epithet.” In Germany, theory has 
often reigned supreme ; although, by some 
happy accident, a mind like Oken’s may have 
stumbled on a fact which, when duly inter- 
preted, may disclose an enormous field for 
correct generalization. In England, we have 
had two classes of anatomists—one, the slow 
inquirer, tracing organ by organ, deaf in 
many cases to the philosophical bearing of 
the facts which he daily interprets, and 
moodily scoffing at the precepts of the 
“*transcendentalist ;” and the other, the mere 
pular expounder of ‘ popular science” to 
he masses, The present work views anatomy 
from a far more lofty point, and we trust 
will remove the one of inertness or super- 

Pg co from _— inolagien! prot It 

ad cult to raise oneself to 


ity of an authoritative ana- 


tomical treatise. The worker who is imbued 
with the true spirit has need truly not to 


Deal in watchwords overmuch ; 
Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 
Not master’d by some modern term ; 
Not swift nor slow to change, but firm ; 
And in its season bring the law, | 
without hurrying and hustling his neighbours 
to attain an immediate result at present far 
beyond our reach. 

e have been glancing through the work, 
in the hopes of discovering one out of the 
many striking passages to which we might 
call our readers’ attention. We see no reason 
why, for the nonce, the last paragraph should 
not be selected. It runs as follows :— 


In snakes and lizards, a sharp tooth is de- 
veloped in the premaxillary of the embryo, to- 
wards the close of incubation, wherewith 
they cut through the tough egg-shell. The opera- 
tion of this transitory int purposive weapon has 
been observed by Weinland ; it totally disap- 
pears in the adult of most ophidia. For breaking 
through the more brittle shell in chelonia, 
the embryo is provided with a sort of horn or 
hard excrescence above the end of the upper 
jaw; this afterwards disappears. In the Croco- 
dilia, the snout of the nearly-hatched young is 
sufficiently hard to break the egg-shell ; but there 
is no distinct tubercle, nor any precociously-de- 
veloped premaxillary tooth. 


Either on the hypothesis of special adapta- 
tion of this structure to the need of breaking 
the shell, or on the theory of its being the 
remnant of an imparial dermal element at- 
tached to the nasal segment, this fact is 
most interesting. But the facts which are 
put at our disposal by a subsequently-pub- 
lished memoir of Professor Owen (Memoir 
on the Marsupial Pouches, Mammary Glands, 
and Mammary Feetus of the Echidna Hystrix. 
Trans. Roy. Soc., 1865, p. 671) add some 
new and striking information to the stock of 
our previously-acquired knowledge. He 
therein states his belief that young monotre- 
mal mammalians are also provided with this 
‘**internariak” tubercle en to liberate 
themselves from the egg :— 


From this analogy, I imagine that the young 
monotremes may provided with a horny or 
epidermal process or spine upon the internasal 
tubercle, for the same purpose. This temporary 
tubercle is obviously homologous with the hard 
knob on the upper mandible of chelonians and 
birds, by which they break their way through 
the harder calcareous covering of their externally- 
hatched embryo. 


Figures have been given in this memoir of 
the ‘‘internarial” tubercle in Echidna, and 
in its allied genus, Ornithorhynchus ; and we 
confess that we consider the functional re- 
semblance of the structures in the mamma- 
lian to those in the reptile exceedingly close. 

We have been very much struck with the 
manner in which Owen’s conclusions, as 
enunciated in the present work, differ but 
slightly from those which he promulgated so 
long ago as 1846. He still applies the 
morphological method of comparing all the 
various bones of the skeleton according to 
their relations with one common ideal arche- 
type of existence ; and, in so doing, he uses, 
as appears to us, those modes of observation 
which the facts of the case appear to warrant. 
For, since the time of Oken, the archetypal 
doctrine of community of pattern of animal 
structures has gained ground extremely. 
Even putting out of sight the crude concep- 
tions which the advocates of the school of 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire put forward many years 
ago beneath the banners of Grant and Mac- 
donald, the principles which Owen has so 
long advocated, now, in the latter days of a 
long, laborious, and successful life, find 
echoes.in the minds of thousands of energetic 
and laborious students. The opposition 
which they have received has been compara- 
tively insignificant. A few periodicals have 
from time to time been started to ‘‘ write 
down” the principles of ‘‘ unity of develop- 
ment” and “‘ relation to archetype.” One by 
one, as a popular divine expresses it, they 
have ‘‘ ducked under again into their native 
mud.” The not unexpected demise of one 








dicals during the last few weeks can be cited 
as a case in point, and should serve as a 
warning to all who care less for positively 
accurate anatomical investigation than for 
the advancement of some pet system of 
developmental neology. 

But the principles which are advocated in 
this work have long enjoyed at the hands of 
the educated continental public the meed of 
approbation which has been awarded to them 
since the inception of Professor Owen’s 
labours on the subject. We have had, during 
the past few years, to deplore the loss of one 
of the most philosophical, as well as one of 
the most erudite, comparative anatomists of 
Europe, the late Camille Bertrand, of Mont- 
pellier. And when we again recal the manner 
in which that: elegant writer and diligent 
searcher after truth examined and re-examined 
every link of evidence regarding the verte- 
bral theory, and recollect the lucid diagrams 
by which he supported his views, we cannot 
but be struck with the fact, that on the 
Continent, where, @ priori, we might not 
have expected the anatomical generalizations 
of an Englishman to gain implicit and imme- 
diate credence, there has been that amount 
of general accordance with the opinions of 
Professor Owen which in England has only 
been manifested by those anatomists whose 
erudition entitled them to arrive at, and 
whose social and intellectual status justified 
them in pronouncing authoritative opinions. 
The vertebral theory in England has received 
great support from those persons whose con- 
stant and long-continued acquaintance with 
the phenomena afforded by human and com- 
parative anatomy induce them to speak on 
the subject. Thus Holmes Cooteand Holden, 
teachers of anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, have long been amongst the fore- 
most inculcators of comparative vertebrate 
anatomy. At Cambridge, Humphry (who, 
it is true, differs from Owen on some minor 
points, especially with regard to the homo- 
logy of the prefrontal and vomer bones, and 
the structure of the limbs) worthily teaches 
the great principles of morphologicalanatomy. 
It is from his pen that one if the most lucid 
defences of the science has recently flowed. 
And although at Oxford the 


Sant’ asinita’, sant’ ignoranza, 
Santa stoltizia, e pia divozione, 


which distinguishes much of its authoritative 
biological teaching, affords us a reason to 
hope for better. things at a future time, we 
must recollect that some of the best workers in 
the field of practical anatomy have been those 
whom Oxford has educated. Edinburgh 
can boast the advantages of partaking in 
the labours of Professor Goodsir, whose 
great attention to the developmental as- 
pects of the science have won many 
important facts. Still further north, we 
have at St. Andrews a teacher of verte- 
brate anatomy (Professor Macdonald) to 
whom can be accorded the singular merit 
of advocating theories which no one admits, 
and of remaining in perfect good-humour’ 
with everyone who opposes them. In Ireland, 
the exigencies of anatomical teaching have 
not enabled those who have the duty of per- 
forming much of the practical part of the 
business to go into the less necessary and 
more esoteric points of the science. 
Professor Owen condemns in strong lan- 
guage, but not too strongly when the merits 
of the case are considered, the practice of 
some modern systematizers :— 


I allude to such abuse, because of late a prac- 
tice has been creeping in, to the opprobrium 
of some of our English zootomists, of repre- 
senting a zoological definition of a which 
an anatomist may have given in a classificatory 
work as the exponent of his homological know- 
— and descriptions of such part in its various 
modifications and grades of development. 

We think this censure well bestowed, espe- 
cially when we think of the forced applica- 
tion which has been recently given of the 
pene de omni et nullo, before the Royal 
Society, with reference to the presence or 
absence of the corpus callosum in the Mar 





of our most amusing Natural History perio- 
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supialia. And if we cared to revive the 
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weary picture which was presented to us |. 


during the late ‘‘ Hippocampus minor” con- 
troversy—if we were not as heartily sick of it 
as we conceive the defeated ultra-transmuta- 
tionists must feel themselves to be—we 
should be able to afford many examples of 
the futility of imputing error or ignorance to 
any author whose reputation may afford an 
eusier mark than that of the assailant would 
present, or whose definitions, based as they 
are on careful investigation of the facts, may 
not be quite those which the juvenile critic 
of the laboursof his predecessors might desire. 
There are, however, examples given in the 
present preface of the mode in which’ the 
systematic or zoological significance of a word 
can be used, without any confusion necessarily 
existing in the mind of an ingenuous critic 
as to the meaning which such a word may 

ossibly possess in ‘‘ transcendental ” zoology. 

hroughout the perusal of the present work, 
we have been struck with the cautious style 
which Professor Owen adopts, and the almost 
unconscious manner in which his thoughts, 
when left to themselves, fall into the same 
tone of expression which would have been 
adopted by a medieval teacher of philoso- 
phical theology. As Professor Owen else- 
where says :— 

With reference to the primary and ordinary 
aim of the naturalist-—viz., the extension of a 
knowledge of animals, and of their place in the 
series of animals—I have clothed the results of 
my observations and comparisons in the usual 
technical language of systematic zoology. Iam 
fully conscious, however, of the relative value in 
biological science of this department and aim of the 
naturalist’s labours, and of the close resemblance 
of its language to the garb of thought character- 
istic of the medizval scholastic mind. 


This is a most peculiar and remarkable phase 
of anatomical thought, and one which, we 
are happy to say, rapidly increases at the 
present day. The words which John Mason 
Neale puts in the mouth of the author of 
** Verbi vere substantivi ”— 


Sense is nought, if style it slighteth ; 
He with style so subtle writeth— 

seem remarkably applicable to Professor 
Owen’s method of investigation and mode of 
inculcation of the facts which he discovers. 
The time. will soon, we hope, arrive when 
biologists will discover that the propositions 
of theirscience cannot, by the nature of things, 
be enunciated with the same preciseness and 
in the same axiomaticform as the propositions 
of more exact sciences. Two and two are un- 
doubtedly four ; but a hand is only a hand 
in modo; and the lung can only be termed a 
breathing organ secundum quid. The exact 
language which theology, in the days when it 
was a science, demanded from its votaries, is 
imperative on the biologist; and he who 
dares not employ the direct aflirmation or 
negation of the mathematician is justified in 
using a style of speech which, although the 
ignorant and unlearned may deem it “ jesu- 
itical,” the nature of the problem at our dis- 
position imperatively demands. The thought 
which ever and anon strikes the mind of the 
cautious and painstaking teacher, that the 
words which he uses do not bear the same 
interpretation to all his hearers, ought to 
teach precision in language, even if precision 
in thought cannot be attained. Yet the 
words, ‘‘lung,” ‘‘heart,” ‘‘ hand,” ‘* foot,” 
*‘brain,” may be used in widely different 
senses, according as their signification in sys- 
tematic or in philosophical anatomy is im- 
pressed on the mind of the hearer. Yet there 
are many writers who feel a satanic delight 
in using the same anatomical word in the 
most varied and discordant senses, even in 
the same sentence. 

The bearings of the work before us on the 
transmutation hypothesis are of the highest 
importance. It is very significant that Pro- 
fessor Owen, who elsewhere, and on previous 
occasions, has been ranked amongst the most 
eloquent supporters of the derivative hypo- 


thesis, should act with extreme caution before | 
he ventures to assert the certainty whereby | 
such hypothesis can be advocated at present, 
with the materials now at our disposal. 


says :— 


He 


With the present psychical and structural cha- 
racteristics of the human species, it may be 
reasonably concluded that those of other exist- 
ing species, especially of the distinctly-marked 
vertebrate classes, will be at least concurrent 
and co-enduring ; and in that sense, we may ac- 
cept the dictum of the French zoologist, ‘‘ La 
stabilité des espéces est une condition nécessaire 
4 l’existence de la science d'Histoire Naturelle.” 
At the same time, indulging with Lamarck in 
ae views of transmutative and selective 
influences during sons transcending the periods 
allotted to the existence of ourselves and our 
contemporaries as we now are, we may also say, 
‘La nature n’offre que des individus qui se 
succédent les uns aux autres par voie de généra- 
tion, et qui proviennent les uns des autres. Les 
éspéces parmi eux ne sont que relatives, et ne le 
sont que temporairement.”’ 


While reading the above passage, we dis- 
cern with respectful sympathy that Owen, for 
not the first time in his life, pleads thus 
strongly and manfully in favour of the trans- 
mutationist doctrine. But the above remarks 
will really have a wholesome tendency on 
the mind of transmutationists. The Dar- 
winian theory has been so frequently adv6- 
cated in the first place, read next, and never 
understood, that many of its disciples have 
shown a strong tendency either to speculate 
without a foundation of facts, or to mis- 
represent the state of our knowledge to chime 
in with their own preconceived notions. 
Cautious observers have been disgusted by 
the hasty and violent dogmatism of some of 
the most forward in the ranks of derivation- 
ists—a dogmatism which is as offensive as 
the anti-scientific mode of criticism which 
their opponents too frequently employ. To 
such, a careful review of the difliculties of 
transmutation, as afforded in the present 
work, will afford matter for sound instruction 
and grave reflection. But we do not for a 
moment imagine that a careful perusal of the 








above words would lead any sincere and un- 
prejudiced inquirer to doubt that, however 
potent and vast the existing differences may 
be between the ape and man, or between any 
two such allied species, the law which affirms 
the probable descent of all forms of life from 
one or few primeval forms, resting as it 
does on all the great biological generalizations 
which comparative anatomy and paleonto- 
logy have discovered, will sooner or later be 
successfully applied to render more narrow 
the wide gulf which now exists between 
closely-allied species of animals. 








THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 

The Cattle Plague in its Relation to Past Epidemics 
and to the Present Attack. By Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. (Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston and Douglas). 

The Cattle Plague ; with Remarks upon the 
Drainage of Farm Buildings and Stables. 
By H. Strickland Constable. Third Edition. 
(York: Sunter. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. ; Dalton and Lucy.) 

A’ a time when the minds of so many are 

full of anxiety to learn what course the 





| farmers in districts either actually attacked 
_or menaced by the infection eagerly sought 


of the value of the animals he might lose, 
| provided those funds were sufficient. 


| tion of the assets was made amongst the 


newly-assembled Parliament will adopt on a 
subject of so much importance, and involving 
interests of such magnitude as the progress 
of the epizootic now raging amongst our 
cattle, it would be strange if many and 
various schemes for lightening, at least in 
some degree, the heavy pecuniary losses 
falling upon stock owners were not submitted 
almost daily for public approval. 


' curring any subsidiary risk, 


and hence came the development of the 
principle of guarantee funds, in which an 
additional element of security was sought in 
the co-operation of landlords and other 
country gentlemen, who subscribed variable 
amounts to supplement the sums paid by 
actual owners of stock. Still it was apparent - 
that thé modified plan was only compatible 
with comparative freedom from disease ; any 
virulent outbreak in a_ small district 
inevitably brought about the collapse of its 
Mutual Association, and the subscri were 
left in the main to their own resources. So 
the progress of the disease necessitated an 
extended system of defence, and County 
Associations in a great degree superseded the 
more limited operations of small groups of 
parishes or petty-sessional divisions. 

With the widening of the area an enlarge- 
ment of the original design was resolved 
on ; and to the shire of Aberdeen is due the 
merit of the discovery that by a voluntary 
assessment of a penny in the pound on the 
entire agricultural rental of the county, a 
sum could be raised sufficient to reimburse to 
a very great extent the losses consequent on 
the disease, and on the very vigorous *‘stamp- 
ing out” measures which were adopted. 
The objection against district Associations, 
that their area was too limited for satis- 
factory results, was by a parity of reasoning 
held to be valid as against a restriction to 
county jurisdictions also; and it was main- 
tained that nothing short of a comprehensive 
National scheme of Insurance would meet 
the exigencies of the occasion. Accordingly, 
early in January, Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth published an outline of a project for 
distributing the burden of the loss over the 
farming lands of the whole of England, with- 
out taxing any other ory or making any 
compensation from the — taxes, or in- 

and diffusing the 

burden over a series of years. This cha 
was to be distributed only over the lands 
of owners who consented to the insurance of 
their own or their tenants’ stock, and in pro- 
ortion to the number of stock so insured. 

















When it became evident that the disease 
had obtained a firm hold in this country, the 


for the protection obtainable from Mutual 
Associations, wherein each member paid at 
entry a uniform sum agreed upon, propor- 
tionate to the declared value of his stock, 
and out of the funds of which Association he 
could claim a sum equal to about two-thirds 





If the 
disease broke out in a district, and the funds 
proved inadequate, then a rateable distribu- 


claimants. But this plan, in its original 
simplicity, was soon found to be inefficient, 
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he principle of this plan was explained to 
be that of a national insurance, transferring 
the risk from a limited area to the whole of 
England, which was to be supportel by a 

loan from Government similar to those 
granted by the Exchequer for public works, 
and extending over many years. The loan 
was to be secured by a rent-charge, to be 
assessed on the owner and occupier of land 
in certain proportions. The scheme has, how- 
ever, since been considerably modified, and it 
is doubtful if even yet it has assumed its 
final form. 

Then we had the proposition of the 
Sub-Dean of Lincoln for a National Cattle 
Insurance, to be set on foot through the 
agency of the Post-oftice. A compulsory 
registration-fee of 1s. was to be imposed on 
every beast throughout the country ; money 
for preliminary expenses was to be advanced 
by the Treasury, and afterwards repaid ; the 
rates of insurance were to be decided by a 
Government actuary, on the basis of an ad 
valorem premium upon the amount insured ; 
and a guarantee fund was to be established, 
to be supplemented by a compassionate fund 
provided by the liberality of the landowners 
and public at large. By this plan it was for 
the first time proposed to exact the sum to 
be meapaenly raised exclusively from the 
class who would get the benefit of it. 

Next we have had the suggestions of Mr. 
Norman “for raising with ease and cele rity 
an ample fund wherewith to combat the 
disease, and indemnify to some extent the 
unfortunate owners of plague-smitten herds.” 
This is to be done by levying a uniform rate 
upon the rateable value of all the agricultural 
lands and tenements in Great Britain ; these 
rates to be borne in moieties by landowners 
and occupiers ; the collection of the rates and 
the equitable and economical administration 
of the fund to be entrusted to the machine 
of the Poor-Law Board, in combination with 
the Board of Trade. Mr. Norman estimates 
that a sixpenny rate on the rateable value of 
agricultural property in Great Britain would 














proval, on the ground of its re- 
Semblance to the Aberdeen plan, 
itself simple and imtelligible,” and is 
“not only practicable, but ought to be 
or, to those immediately conterned.” 
No doubt the principle of a compulsory rate 


upon all agricultural property is ‘‘simple ” 


enough, but that it is at the same time either 
“equitable” or ‘‘ politic,” we cannot admit. 
Where is the equity of an arrangement which 

all agricultural rentals on the same 
ooting, and compels two farmers, each 
paying, say, 300/. a-year of rent, but one of 
whom has all arable and the other all pasture 
land, to contribute an equal sum? To us 
it appears that to make those pay for the 
losses of others who have nothing to lose 
themselves is something more akin to in- 
justice than to equity. 

The doctrine that landlords should be called 
upon to bear the burdens of their tenants is 
vt power indefensible on any abstract principle 
of justice. It would be as reasonable to expect 
the owner of a house to pay a quota of the 

‘value of a tenant’s furniture destroyed by 
fire, as it is to require a landowner to beur a 
measure of the loss falling, no matter how, 
upon the renter of his land, but in whose 
extra profits in prosperous times he gets no 
share whatever. 

It is surprising that this view of the sub- 
ject has apparently not presented itself 
to the minds of the authorities in the 
counties which are now so eagerly clamour- 
ing for the Aberdeen system. In Cumber- 
land it has absolutely been decided that a 
volun rate of 3d. in the pound, on the 
basis of the poor rate, shall be collected in the 
proportion of 2d. payable by the landlord, 
and 1d. by the tenant. That such a propo- 
sition could be carried in an assembly of 
landowners is highly creditable to their large- 
heartedness and public spirit, but the prin- 
ciple is none the less unsound on that ac- 
count. 

The theory that because where the 
tenants are ruined the landlords must suffer, 
therefore the landlord should be compelled 
to pay an equal share of a risk in which he 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain, 
seems hardly less objectionable than Sir J. 
K. Shuttleworth’s plan of securing the re- 
payment of the loan by a rent-charge, to 
which the 7'imes is so strongly opposed. 

To our minds, the plan which more nearly 
approaches an equitable solution of the 
problem than either Sir J. Kay Shuttle- 
worth’s or the Aberdeen plan, is that proposed 
by the Sub-Dean of Lincoln. Wedo not say 
it is the best possible proposal, but it is 
the best which has as yet been made 
on It makes no claim upon the land- 
ord nor upon the State; but it seeks to 
raise the money to be paid as an indemnity, 
solely upon the property under risk. There 
are weak points in it, without doubt, and 
one of these is the eleemosynary adjunct of 
a **compassionate fund,” which is most objec- 
tionable in what should be entirely a busi- 
ness transaction. Furthermore, the notion 
that any Government actuary can calculate 
a rate of premium is altogether futile, in the 
absence of all data for its determination. 

But it is in the direction which this plan 
ager that the only safe and equitable 
mode of dealing with a complex and difficult 
subject can be found. here are three 

essentials to any successful scheme for a 


National Cattle Insurance Fund. It must be’ 


are exclusively by the sums receivable 
owners of stock, who would alone be 
entitled to compensation ; it must be strictly 


ing, and independent of all 

guarantee funds or charitable contributions 
whatever; and it must be sory as 
—. owners of horned cattle in Great 
Tosay that such a scheme is impossible in 

a Pall Kestes c life insurance, and insurance 
of all are more extensively ised 
than in any other part of the world, is to 
reflect upon the large body of 
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able and scieritific men amongst us. What 
we are mainly concerned about, is the possi- 
bility of putting the best plan into imme- 
diate o ion as soon as it ap ; and 
for this the Government must clearly he held 
responsible. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Jwntellectual Observer we find some 
interesting communications on natural and phy- 
sical science. Mr. Jabez Hogg’s paper, on ‘‘ Lafe 
and Death in our Mines,” deserves attention. 
The statistics are especially valuable. The 
deaths in mines during the year 1864 were ex- 
tremely numerous ; indeed, the number is ap- 
palling, when we come to think how much it 
might be diminished by an attention to even 
ordinary precautionary measures. It appears 
from the statements in the article before us, 
that during the year referred to, 158 miners 
were killed in the shaft, 556 in the pit, and 63 
on the surface. Thus 777 were killed on the 
spot, and to them must be added the enormous 
number of 867 miners, who died from injuries 
which did not immediately destroy life. This 
gives us the total of 1,644, as the deaths of the 
mining population during a single year.—Dr. 
Richard Bithell, in writing upon the subject of 
*“Marine Telegraphy,” gives a very clear explana- 
tion of those fechnicalities which were so much 
employed in the papers, during the excitement 
occasioned by the loss of the Atlantic cable. 
Whoever desires to understand the meaning of 
such terms as fault, dead earth, detectors, mirror 
galvanometer, &c., should read this paper.—The 
Hon. Mrs. Ward presents us with a very highly- 
coloured sketch of the humming-bird hawk- 
moth, an insect which was commonly seen last 
year, and supplies us with an article which is 
really little more than a string of quotations from 
various entomological writers. e do not think 
much of the paper, and we would counsel the 
writer to modify her style. The expression that 
the word moth “‘ appertains to the tiny devasta- 
tor of our raiment” is inelegant and pedantic. 





The astronomical articles form a characteristic | 


feature of this magazine, and are accurate and 
up to the time. 


Dr. Seemann’s Journal of Botany contains, 
besides several more technical papers, one which 
is of the highest interest to the physiological 
botanist. It 1s on ‘‘ The Fecundation of Lupinus 
Polyphyllus,” and is from the pen of the Rev. W. 
A. Leighton, a gentleman already distinguished 
for his investigations upon our native Lichens. 
During last summer his attention was attracted 
to the operations of a small humble bee on the 
flowers of Lupinus Polyphyllus. The bee alighted 
on the blossom, and by the weight of his body 
drew down the ale and the keel, 
his proboscis to the base of the stamens, for the 
gh pi of extracting the nectar. In doing so, 





1) Seon the months 


| of Hedersleben in the 
terrible outbreak of a trichinous disease, result- 
| ing in the death of some eighty people and the 





verts the views of Professors Phillips and Sedg. 
wick, concerning the relations of the so-called 
new red sandstones of central Yorkshire. He 
shows that these rocks are really conformably 
placed on the carboniferous beds, and conse. 
uently regards them as a to these latter, 
The permian deposits which lie above them are 
not conformable with them.—Professor Owen 
describes the jaw and teeth of a fish from the 
Kimmeridge clay.—Mr. Searles V. Wood, jun., 
ives several sections of the Valley of the 
es. This, which is a paper of some value, is 

to becontinued in the next number.—The longest, 
and we venture to add the most attractive, 
article in the present number, is that by Mr. D, 
Mackintosh, on ‘*The Sea against Rain and 
Frost.” This pa attempts to show the 
relative power of the two sects of agencies 


in modifying the surface of the globe. One 
set of observers, at the head of which 
stands Professor Ramsay, considers that 


the present form of the ground is due to 
sub-aerial influences; the other, led by Sir 
Roderick Murchison, considers that the sea has 
been the principal denuding or oxearee aie 
He adduces many facts to prove: l. t the 
sea is not simply a levelling agent. 2 That rain 
and frost are incapable of producing cliffs. 3. 
That the débris under cliffs is due to the action 
of the sea. 4. That rain is incapable of abrading 
hard rocks. 5. That the presenee and per- 
manence of glacial markings show the limited 
power of atmospheric denudation. He then, in 
conclusion, remarks that rain and frost can only 
justly be regarded as supplementing the denuda- 
tion effected by the sea; that their se to 
lower the autids surface is comparatively small, 
unless immediately assisted by streams of 
sufficient transporting power ; that the sea by 
its laterally excavating agency, and ‘“‘ by uniting 
in itself at the same time and on the same spot 
a power of detaching and removing, can alone 
prove equivalent to the production of such a 
series of escarpments, cliffs, rocky pillars, 
terraces, headlands, &c., as those comprising the 
more abrupt inequalities of the earth’s surface.” 

The Floral ‘World is the second number of 
a horticultural journal, edited by Mr. 8. 
Hibberd. It does not cail for any particular 
notice at our hands. 

Hardwicke’s Science Gossip is an excellent: 
number. 





THE PORK PLAGUE. 


of November and! 
goonies year the town: 
artz was the scene of a 





December of the 


| serious illness of many others. The causes of 


and inserted 
far as existin 
| having remove 


r. Leighton observed that the stamens covered | 


with green and the pistil were slightly ex- 
tended from the apex of the keel, and struck 
— the under portion of the body of the bee, 
which probably carried away some of the pollen 
with it. This observation Jed him to examine 
more particularly the structure of the blossom. 
In an early stage of flowering, he found that the 
standard was flattened, or laid close to the other 
parts of the blossom, but that in full expansion 
the lateral portions of the standard became re- 
some of the blossoms 
was reflexed, he found 
ten stamens of different sets and _ sizes, 
alternating with each other. One of the sets 
consisted of five large saggittate anthers, whilst 
the other set consisted of five small, rotundo- 
oblong anthers in stamens scarcely reaching to 
the bar of the sagittate anthers ; both sets were 
not half the length of the pistil. In this early 
state, the pollen of the sagittate anthers was all 
matured, whilst that of the other set was quite 
undeveloped. On examining other blossoms 
whose standard was reflexed, he found that the 


large sagittate anthers were all withered, whilst 
the r ones had become elongated to the 
let of the pistil He now opened blossoms 


with unreflexed standards, and applied some of 
the pollen of the sagittate anthers to the stigmas 
of other blossoms with unreflexed standards, 
but he found that fecundation did not take 
He concludes, therefore, that the two 
sets of anthers have different powers, either on 
their own stigma, or on that of the flower of 
another plant.— Dr. D. Moon describes the re- 
7, discovered Irish plant Jnula salicina ; and 
Dr. J. E. Gray gives an account of certain alga 
wr oe ies in Mexico. 
In the Geological Magazine Mr. Binney contro- 
154 





| week, but, after violent diarrhea an 
death ensued, on the average, on the twelfth day 


this fearful scourge have been inquired into as 
circumstances permit (death 
the most valuable witnesses), 
and there is reason to believe that it arose from 
the consumption in the form of raw ham and 
sausage of the flesh of a pig infected with trichina 
spiralis, The pig was slanghveesl about the 
last week in October, but as the pork-butecher 
and his wife and family are amongst the victims, 
nothing more can be ascertained about the earlier 
history or condition of the animal. 

During the first week that the flesh was eaten 
no one appears to have died ; but before a fort- 
night had elapsed two cases of death occurred, 
and at the post mortem of the second of these a 
great number of trichinz were found in the in- 
testinal canal. The people then began to die in 
numbers, and their bodies were found to swarm 
in every part, intestines, muscles, &c., with these 

asites. The symptoms of the outbreak at 
edersleben resemble in all respects those of the 
Hettstidt epidemic of thirty years ago ; on that 
occasion no deaths took place during the first 
sickness, 


after eating the uncooked infected meat, and en 
the fourteenth day after the consumption of the 
pork J ey - cooked. The case is, however, 
recorded of the Burgomaster of Hettstiidt, in 
which the partaking of trichinous sau 
poveet fatal after the short lapse of thirty-six 

ours. The trichine have pre-eminently their 
habitat in the muscular tissue ; it was found at 
Hedersleben that those persons who had eaten 
the muscular parts of the pork were one and all 
affected, whilst those who had merely ate the 
kidneys and fatty parts, the lard for imstance, 
were uninjured. 

aon trichina cannot live at the 4 
of boiling water, so that thoro cooking o 
é wath doail. theb-if anatiend anmonhor 
it harmless, An illustration of this occurred.at. 
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Hedersleben : A woman > bonght some 
some of them, whilst her husband, for whom 
she fried the remainder, was uninjured. As 
meat, however, is usually boiled or roasted in 
ieces of some considerable size, it may easily 
Jeane that the interior may not reach the 
required temperature. Professor Hertwig made 
some very conclusive iments in proof of 
this. He placed two pieces of trichinous pork, 
each about the size of one’s thumb, in cold 
water, and then raised it to the boiling point. 
One piece he boiled twenty-two minutes, the 
other twenty-five ; and he found that the first 
piece still contained living trichinw, whilst in 
the second piece they were all dead. The 
violence of the outbreaks at Hettstidt and 
Hedersleben must undoubtedly be ascribed to 
the penchant of the inhabitants for raw or in- 
sufficiently cooked meat. ; 
It has been erroneously stated by some that it 
is difficult to find trichinz in infected meat. This 
is not the dase: a little experience enables one 
to detect the position of one with the naked eye, 
and with alittle practice in the use of the micro- 
scope, theycan be focussed in a few minutes, and 
it is by no means an unpleasant object, with its 
slow and graceful gyrations; it lives, moreover, 
for several weeks, and even months, in this 
manner, and if at rest, merely requires a little 


careful warming to set it once more coiling upon | 


itself. 

Professor Hertwig, in some interesting re- 
searches, showed with what astonishing ra idity 
these parasites propagate. He examined four 
young rkers e making a small incision, and, 
exanuning the flesh removed under the micro- 
scope, it was perfectly free from trichine. To 
the first he gave one Loth (about sixteen 
grammes) of trichinous meat; to the second, 
two; to the third, three; and to the fourth, 
four ; and then watched the effects. They be- 
came ill the same day ; diarrhea and a general 
stiffness of the limbs were the principal symp- 
toms ; and one of them died. In all, not only the 
one which died, but likewise in the other three, 
not thousands but millions of trichinz were pre- 
sent. Before they were killed, small excisions 
were made from time to time, and microscopical 
examination showed the presence of these para- 
site worms ; even in eight days their flesh was, 
so to speak, saturated with them. 

The original source of these creatures is still 
unknown. There seems to be no doubt that the 
human system only derives them from the flesh 
of pigs. But how do pigs get them? Various 
theories have been advanced to account for their 

resence. Somewhat similar worms have been 
ound by various observers in the beetroot, when 
diseased, and amongst animals in the mole and in 
the earthworm respectively, but later investiga- 
tions have disproved their identity. The trichina 


-spiralis is, however, not peculiar to the pig, 


but is likewise the parasite of the cat, the 
rat, and paces | the mouse. That the pig 

become infected by the lower 
animals is easily to be accounted for ; Dr. Cohn- 
heim, of Berlin, when inquiring into the out- 
break at Hedersleben, was fortunate enough 
to see a pig seize a rat, and eat it. This, how- 


-ever, does not explain the existence of the 


trichinee in the four above-mentioned animals, 


-and Virchow has given it as his opinion that they 


may probably have become infected by eating 
the trichinous evacuations of their kind, of one 
another, or of man. This theory gains support 
in the case of man and the pig, from the fact 
that the trichinous epidemic seems in some dis- 
tricfs to recur at certain intervals of time, 
which could be readily explained if one assumed 
such a cyele from man to the pig, and from the 
pig to the man; the rat might likewise, in 
some cases, act as carrier between the two. 

Strenuous measures, both on the part of the 
State, in some parts of Germany, and on the 
part of the butchers themselves, have been 
taken to prevent the sale of trichinous pork. 
In the larger towns every beast that is Killed 
is submitted to microscopic investigation. In 
the town of Brunswick, the examination has 
been compulsory ever since 1863, and is con- 
ducted by medical men appointed for the 
peepee. Between December, 1863, and Decem- 

r, 1865, 30,000 pigs were examined, and but 
two of these contained trichinz. 

In the town of Blankenb in Brunswick, 
out of 700 pigs that were tested, four were found 
trichinous. The preventive means adopted at 


Nordhausen are entirely voluntary, of an 


interesting kind. The pork-butchers have formed 
a society, each member of which is to be in pos- 


session of a good ae and must have 
some practice in using it. For this purpose they 





| change in length.” 





e a medical man to give thém a course of 
they have since given notice that anyone who 
shall prove any ‘mamber of the society’ to sell 
trichinous pork shall receive the sum of fifty 
tn Berlin, d the 1865, 

in, durin, year there were 
many cases of : or less severity of trichi- 
nous disease, only one of which, that of a girl in 
May last, proved fatal. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Ir is generally stated that Mayer, in his 
‘‘ Dynamik des Himmels,” was the first to point 
out the retardation of the earth’s rotation caused 
by the tides. A letter from Professor Fick, of 
Zurich, to Professor Poggendorff, which appears 
in the current number of the Annalen, shows that 
this is not so. The idea belongs to Immanuel 
Kant, and it is clearly and distinctly worked 
out in a short memoir, published by him in 1754, 
entitled, ‘‘ Discussion of the Question proposed 
as a Subject for a Prize by the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin for the Present Year, as to 
whether the Earth’s Axis has undergone a 

The memoir is = 
in fHartenstein’s edition of Kant’s orks, 
Vol. VIIL., published at Leipzig in 1838. 

ONE of the signs of the attention which has of 
late years been devoted to the subject of fish- 
hatching, may be seen in the organization of fish 
exhibitions. A gathering of this kind took place 
at Bergen, in Norway, last autumn, and it is an- 
nounced that another is to be held at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer on the Ist of August next, and to remain 
open for six weeks. It will embrace everythi 
relating to sea, lake, river, and pond fishing, 
to marine and river fish-culture. Fishing-boats 
and models of fishing-boats, nets, and other fish- 
ing engines, baits, natural and artificial, 
instruments used in preserving fish, samples 
of the salt employed in curing them, drawings 
and models of fish-hatching apparatus, and 
even books on the subject, will all be received. 
Applications are to be addressed to M. le Secre- 
taire de |’ Exposition de Péche de Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, before the Ist of March next. The exhi- 
bition has been organized by the Prefect of Pas- 
de-Calais, and is under the patronage of the 
Minister of Marine. As an inducement to in- 
tending exhibitors, the —a have — 
taken to the carri of goods to an m 
the exhibitzon, and to i insure them both from 
losses at sea or by fire. 

Tue vitality of error is proverbial, but we were 
hardly prepared to find a professedly scientific 
journal perpetuating the error about Professor 
Schénbein and the discov of antozone. In 
the ‘‘ Presse Scientifique des Dewx Mondes,” for 
the 16th ult., there is a paragraph headed 
‘*L’Jozone et l’antozone,” in which M. Barral 
states that ‘‘ M. Schénbein, l’éminent chimiste, 
vient d’annoncer” that he had succeeded in 
decomposing oxygen. In the first place, the 
announcement was made so far batk as 


March last, and in the _ seeond, Pro- 
fessor Schinbein never did decom oxy- 
gen, and he never said that he had done 


so. The vague rumour, which certainly obtained 
a wide circulation, has been contradicted re- 
y during the last nine months, and it 
is a matter of surprise how the contradiction 
could have eseaped the notice of anyone who is 
at all interested in the subject. It is quite true 
that M. Barral guards himself by a ‘‘ supposons 
que la découverte se confirme.” He says, sup- 
ing that antozone is, as stated, lighter than 
ydrogen, and that it can be produced as easily 
as that gas, ‘“‘to what heights shall we not 
attain, what splendid ascents we shall be able 
to make |!” es, and what valuable facts we 
shall be able to collect, if we can only get a 
careful writer like M. Barral to record them. 


SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE, 








THE GLACIAL SUBMERGENCER. 


HAVE already once had the honour of 
replying to your judicious correspondent 
‘*M.” on the erosion of lake basins. It 
will give me great pleasure if I should by this 
letter elicit something further from him, either 
to corroborate, or else to lay to rest, this hypo- 
thesis of glacial submergence. My own feeling 
on the subject is that the discussion is premature, 
because the question of change of climate can- 
not be considered yet settled, and that that 
7 to have the precedence. 
have already expressed an opinion that the 
effect of am ice-cap wpon the level of the ocean 
cannot be estimated by merely considering the 
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an i would be upon the level of the ocean, 
and he to me that, when the cap 
is small, the 


of the cap—and finds for 7, the 


centre of gravi 
i e centre of the sphere of + 


distance from 


point on the surface of the ocean, r= ¢ + >— 


(nearly), ¢ being a constant determined from the 
quantity of water, n being the ratio of the mass of 
the earth to that of the cap, and 7” the distanceof 
the point in question from the centre of gravity 
of the cap. Now since » is very large, it is 
evident from this expression that r differs from 
c by an inconsiderable quantity, except when 7 


| is very small—i.¢., when the point in question is 


near the pole. Hence the general spherical form 
of the ocean would not be affected. 

This result appears to me to meet ‘‘M.’s” diffi- 
culties. 

First, as to the earth’s figure—for the increase 
of the polar radius will be found to be very much 
smaller than Adhemar supposes, and the ch 
in the figure of the earth, from what it 1s 
believed to be, will take place in a locality where 
(happily, perhaps, for M. Adhemar, Mr, Croll, 
sodieenl !) an arc of the meridian never has 
been, and is never likely to be, measured. 

Secondly, an ice-cap of the modest dimensions 
required would very slightly affect the rotation, 
being all of it within a short distance from the 
axis of rotation. Moreover, it must not be for- 
gotten that ice is very much less dense than the 
earth itself, and consequently any dimension of 
the globe being increased by ice would affect all 
its motions much less seriously than if the matter 
were of the mean density of the earth. 

Lastly, all our constants determined by obser- 
vation have been so determined subject to the 
existence of an ice-cap at the South Pole, jf one 
exists ; so that it seems to me beside the 
purpose to say that these constants would be 
affected by the existence of an ice-cap. Granted 
that they would have been affected by the 
enormous change which may have resulted dur- 
ing a grand glacial epoch ; but who knows that 
they were not so affected ? 

If we proceed to apply the formula given 
above to calculate the mass and thickness of a 
supposed South Polar ice-cap, it is n to 
premise, in using M. Adhemar’s data, that they 
are rather the result of an incorrect theory than 
of observation. Nevertheless, it will be satis- 
factory to inquire whether, supposing them 
tolerably correct, the formula leads to results 
which are or are not possible. 

M. Adhemar seems to have fairly estimated 
the extent of the South Polar ice, which may 
from his map be roughly put down as extending 
to latitude 65°—i.e., to about the antarctic circle. 
But there does not appear to be much reliance 
to be placed upon his assumed depths of the two 
polar oceans. We may accept his values, 
assured that he has not made them unfavourable 
to his theory. 

Perhaps it is a somewhat violent ae 
to consider an ice-cap, extending to lat. 65°, to 
attract as if it were collected at its centre of 

vity, but our results throughout cannot be 
ooked upon as more than approximate. 

Assuming, then, after Adhemar, as ‘‘ M.” has 
done, the depths of the South and North Polar 
oceans at 2,466 and 274 fathoms, respectively, 
if we neglect the effect of the Southern ice upon 
the water at the North Pole, their difference, or 
2,192 fathoms, may be taken for the deepening of 
the ocean at the South Pole due to the attraction 


of its ice-cap, or 2,192 fathoms = s Taking 


for ¢ the value assumed by Mr. Croll, 3,979 
miles, putting the density of the earth at 6°56 
times that of water, and of ice as ‘926 that of 
water, it will be found that this equation gives 
34,099 for the value of n—i.e., the ratio of the 
mass of the earth to that of the ice-cap, and 
5°88 miles for the thickness of the cap, consider- 
ing it uniform. 

This is certainly a very modest value, and very 
different from twelve miles, which would be about 
the thickness of a cap formed by the accumu- 
lation of one mile of water removed from the 
rest of the globe, as suggested in Mr. Croll’s last 
letter, and supposed to extend to lat. 60°. Yet 
such a of ice would not shift the centre of 
gravity of the earth more than 3 of a mile, and 
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not produce any submergence at all, according to 
Mr. Croll’s of viewing the problem. 

The thickness of our cap would have to be 
measured from the general level of the globe 
considered as a sphere of mean density, the 
ocean being taken into account, and consequently 
would dominate the ocean-level at the pole by 
less than the difference between 5°88 sie and 
2,192 fathoms, or 3°38 miles. 

Such a thickness, on an average, would give a 
very moderate elevation, less than that of the 

ighest mountains. If we apply the formula to 
find the submergence at the edge of our —< 
ice-cap, it will come out about ‘27601 mile, or 
243 fathoms. 

In calculating the thickness of the cap, 
it will be observed that it is inversely 
gh to nr, r ne its polar value. 

ow the submergence is also inversely pro- 
portional to the same quantity, hence whatever 
the values of'n and 7’, the polar submergence 
will be proportional to the thickness of the ice- 
—-s long, at least, as that thickness is incon- 
siderable in respect of the other dimensions of 
the cap ; in other words, the extent of the sub- 
mergence at the pole will be independent of the 
extent of the cap, and will depend upon its 
thickness alone. 

In this rough estimate, I have only endeavoured 
to show what kind of dimensions a polar ice-cap 
must have, to produce a given affect upon the 
level of the ocean at the pole. I have not —— 
the existence of such an ice-cap ; and though I 
have shown that it would produce submergence 
if it did exist, I would by no means attribute all 
changes in the ocean level during past times to 
such a cause. On the contrary, as [ have before 
stated in your pages, the present rising of 

inavia and sinking of Greenland prove 
that some other causes are at work ; and we also 
know that in all periods the solid masses of the 
earth have been ruptured, which must have led 
poe _— in the relative levels of the sea and 


I hold it to be an axiom that, where various 
causes may conduce to the same result, we are 
sure to err if we confine our speculations to any 
one of them, to the exclusion of the rest. 


O. FISHER. 
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GEOLOGICAL.—January 10.—Mr. W, J. Hamli- 
ton, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. Woomes Chunder Bonnerjee, 108, 
Saat Teen St. eg akg 8S. W. ; Charles 
P Torquay ; and Joseph Wright, 39, Dun- 
can-street, Cork, Ireland, were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

_ 1, **On the Origin and Microscopic Structure 
of the so-called Eozoiinal Serpentine.” By Prof. 
W. King and Dr. T. H. Rowney. Communi- 
cated by Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S. 

Taking the Grenville Rock as its type, 
** Eozojnal Serpentine” was defined by the 
authors to consist essentially of variously formed 
granules of Chrysotile, or some other allied 
mimeral, imbedded in, or intermixed with, Cal- 
cite. Although differing from the type in some 
respects, the varieties of Serpentine which they 
have examined from Connemara, i the 
Isle of Skye, India, Bavaria, and the State of 
Delaware, are considered as belonging to the 
same section. The Se tine from Cornwall, the 
Isle of lesea, and ony, which appears to 
be devoid of ‘‘ Eozojnal” structure, they 
were di to look upon, but with con- 
siderable doubt, as an eruptive rock. The 
authors stated their conviction that every 
one of the presumed organic structures of 
**Eozotnal” Serpentine is purely and _pri- 
marily mineral or crystaline. The ** skele- 
ton” they hold to be identical with the 
calcareous matrix of certain minerals, notably 
Chondrodite, Pargasite, &c. They adduced 
various considerations and evidence to show 
that the ‘‘ proper wall” cannot have resulted 
from sestdopodial tubulation ; and, instead of 
being an independent structure, in their opinion 
it is no more than the surface-portion of the 
amg of Chrysotile ized into an asbes- 

layer. The dendritic and other forms, 
considered to represent the ‘‘canal system,” 
were shown to be tufts of Metaxite, or some 
other allied variety of Chrysotile ; while the re- 
they bear to some which are common 

e limestones, also their identity to 
bedded crystallizations of native silver, 
agates, &c., and the total dissimilarity be- 
them and the foraminiferal structures 
they ogued, are 
points which the authors held to be conclusively 
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fatal to the view which erahende for such ions 
being of organic origin ; in their opinion they 
are no more than imbedded . imitative ” crys- 
tallizations. What have been taken for 
‘«Stolons,” they were convinced are for the 
most part crystals of Pyrosclerite. The ‘‘ cham- 
ber casts” were considered to be identically 

resented among both minerals and rocks 
—in the former by the grains of Chon- 
drodite, Pyrallolite, Pargasite, &c.; and the 
latter by the segmented kernels of native 
copper, zeolites, &c., in eruptive rocks ; 
also by the remarkable botryoidal and other 
shapes which occur in the Permian limestone of 
Durham. The authors concluded by offering 
it as their opinion that ‘‘ Eozodnal” Serpentine 
is a metamorphic rock ; and they throw out the 
suggestion that it may in many cases have also 
undergone a pseudo-morphic change, that is, it 
may have been conver from a gneissoid cal- 
careous diorite by chemical introductions or eli- 
minations. 

2. ‘*Supplemental Notes on the Structure and 
Affinities of Hozdn Canadense.” By W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. 

In this paper Dr. Carpenterstated that a recent 
siliceous cast of Amphistegina from the Australian 
coast exhibited a perfect representation of the 
‘‘asbestiform layer” which the author described 
in his former communication on the structure of 
Eozotn, and which led him to infer the Num- 
muline affinities of that ancient Foraminifer—a 
determination which has since been confirmed 
by Dr. Dawson. This ‘‘asbestiform layer” was 
then shown to exhibit in Hozodn a series of re- 
markable variations, which can be closely pa- 
ralleled by those which exist in the course of the 
tubuli in the shells of existing Nummuline Fora- 
minifera, and to be associated with a structure 
exactly similar to the lacunar spaces intervening 


chambers and the intermediate skeleton, by 
which they become overgrown, formerly inferred 
by the author to exist in Calcarina. Dr. Car+ 

nter then combated the opinion advanced b 

rofessor King and Dr. Rowney, in the preced- 
ing paper, and stated that even if the remarkable 
dendritic passages hollowed out in the calcareous 
layers, and the arrangements of the minerals in 
the Eozoic limestone, could be accounted for by 
inorganic agencies, there still remains the Num- 
muline structure of the chamber walls, to which, 
the author asserts, no parallel can be shown 
in any undoubted » Froll roduct. In conclu- 
sion, the author ‘stated that he had recently 
detected Hozotn in a specimen of Ophicalcite 
from Cesha Lipa, in Bohemia, in a specimen of 
gneiss from near Moldau, and in a specimen of 
serpentinous limestone sent to Sir Charles Lyell 
by Dr. Giimbel of Bavaria. 

The following specimens were exhibited : 
Serpentines from Canada and Connemara, ex- 
hibited by Professor T. Rupert Jones. 

Jan. 24.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, President, in 
the chair. 

Messrs. Mason, F.C.S., Brighton; William 
Nevill, of Langham Cottage, alming ; and 
Henry L. T. von Uster, 3 Duke Street, Portland 
Place, W., were elected Fellows. 

The following communication was read : 
‘* Notes on Belgian Geology.” By Mr. R. A. C. 
Godwin-Austen, F.R.S. This communication 
related to the Upper and Lower Kainozoic 
formations of Belgium, in the following order : 
1. The Poldars, or sea-mud beds, and their 
equivalents. 2. The Campine sands, and Liis, 
or Limon de Herbaye. 3. The Boulder-forma- 
tion. 4. Cailloux Ardennais. 5. The Lower 
Kainozoic, or crag. The polders, which form a 
belt along the sea-board of Belgium and Hol- 
land, occasionally running inland up the courses 
of rivers, as up the Scheldt to Antwerp, 
an elevation of very small amount, correspond- 
ing to the raised estuarine and other beds around 
our own coasts. They are covered by dunes 
and drifted sands. A great deal of the fen- 
land at higher levels, with peat and bog-iron, 
belongs to the age of the polders,.and of still 
earlier times, inasmuch as the polders very 

erally overlie a terrestrial surface. The 
ampine sands, which run parallel with the 


but within the polder-belt, were conjectured, 
from their composition and on other considera- 
tions, to have been derived from sands carried 
inland away from dunes of the Boulder-forma- 
tion period. The Lis, which is of freshwater 
origin, resulted from the annual depositions of 
melted snow-waters. The rsion of the 
Cailloux Ardennais was referrible to another and 
earlier stage of a period of cold, and when the 
axis of the country had a greater relative eleva- 





tion than at present. These views were sup- 
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between the outside of oe walls of the | 





ee, 








| Amsterdam.—Mr, 
coast from North Holland towards Antwerp, | 


ported by reference to the Coast Section a 
Sangatte. The boulder-formation is 
only slightly represented in some of the sections 
about Antwerp. With to the Lower 
Kainozoic series, the author preferred the divi- 
sions proposed by M. Dumont (Scaldésien and 
Diestien) to the minute subdivisions of Sir C, 
Lyell and M. Nyst. The exceedingly narrow 
vertical dimensions of the crag, and the manner 
in which, along the continuous sections now ex- 
posed, one of the Scaldésien crag replaces 
another, are new facts, and preclude any syste- 
matic order of sequence, founded on — 
comparisons from local assemblages of fossils. 
The Antwerp crag series presents two conditions 
of sea-bed, a deepish-water and life-zone forma- 
tion, corresponding to the ooze-depths of exist- 
ing seas; this is the Diestien of Dumont or 
Lower crag. On an eroded surface of this, 
there occurs at Antwerp an upper series of 
coarser sands, shingle, po lh together with 
much which has been derived from the lower ; 
this is the Scaldésien. The change frem one to 
the other indicates a change as to depth over the 
crag sea, and the result has been an admixture 
of the characteristic materials of distinct sea- 
zones. 

The original boundary line of the crag sea is 
traced, as also the great breadth of the drift- 
sand zone, over the Belgian area ; this—coupled 
with the consideration that the crag sea-waters 
on the Continental coast-line nowhere came in 
contact with any beds older than Nummulitic, 
such as Tongrien and Bruxellien, even as high 
as Denmark, whilst on the English side, from 
Suffolk north, its coast-line was of chalk with 
flints—indicates a closed sea on the south, as 
alone by such an arrangement could the flint- 
gravel be carried along. The differences between 
the crag-fauna of England and of Belgium wereex- 
my in accordance with bathymetrical distri- 

ution. The Scaldésien beds of Antwerp contain 
an assemblage which is composed in part of a 
littoral fauna, and in of that of ooze-depths. 
The red crag of Suffolk differs from the - 
désien in being more littoral in its forms, as also 
from containing the materials of a Bryozoan 
zone. The Bolderberg beds, which afforded M. 
Dumont his evidence in favour of his ‘‘Systéme 
Bolderien,” were shown to have been wrongly 
interpreted, and to belong to the crag-sea 
accumulations. 

The following specimens were exhibited : 
Miocene Corals from Malta, presented by Dr. P. 
Martin Duncan, Sec. G.S. etamorphic Rocks 
containing remains of plants from the Alps, pre- 
sented by M. Crescenzo Mon a. Specimen of 
Sagenaria dichotoma, from the Clay Cross Coal 
Company’s mine, Derbyshire, presented by Mr. 
Soulby. 

NuMIsMATIC.—Jan. 18.—Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Edward Dyke Lee, B.A., was elected a 
member of the society. 

Mr. Evans exhibited two Danish bracteate 
ornaments in gold of the Iron period, with loops 
for suspension. Similar specimens have been 
found in Saxon interments in Kent. 

Mr. Freudenthal exhibited a pattern for a 
decimal coinage, obv. VICTORIA D.G. BRITANNIAR: 
REGINA F.D. 1857. Head to left, with wreath 
of oak leaves. Rev. DECIMAL HALFPENNY, 5 
CENTIMES. Britannia seated to right. 

Mr. G. Brooks exhibited seven groats of the 
—— of Edward IV., Richard III., and Henry 
VI 9 also two Burgundian coins, found in ex- 
a in the neighbourhood of the Edgware 

Mr. Boyne exhibited an unpublished medal- 





| lion, being the second brass eoin of the Quinctia 


family, surrounded with four concentric rings. 
Mr. Evans read a paper commuuniatel by 

Mr. George Finlay, LL.D., entitled ‘‘ Thoughts 

about the Coinage of the Achwan League.” 


J. E. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Jan, 23.—Dr. 
F.R.S., in the chair. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited an egg of the one-carun- 
culated Cassowary (Casuarius uni-appendiculatus, 
laid in the Gardens of the Zoological Society, 
Sclater also made some 
remarks on the American Lepidosiren, and called 
attention to the rarity of specimens of this 
animal in European collections.—Dr. J. Murie 
read some notes on the Markhore (Capra 
megaceros ), pire d based upon a specimen of 
this animal which has recently died in the 
Society’s gardens. Dr. Murie also gave some 
account of the morbid a 


Gray, 


pearances he had 
observed in a chim which had lately died 
in the menagerie.—Mr. A. D. Bartlett, Superin- 


tendent of the ray be Gardens, read some 
notes upon the nesting habits and eggs of certain 
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of the rarer species of birds that had bred in the 
Society's aviaries during the past summer. 
Amongst those to which particular attention was 
called were the Sun Bittern (Zurypyga helias) 
Nicobar Pigeon (Calenas nicobarica ), the Scarlet 
Ibis (/bis rubra), and the Guira Cuckoo 
(Ptiloleptis guira). A communication was read 
from Dr. G. Hartlaub, For. Member, contain- 
ing a review of the species of birds of the genus 
Cursorius.—A communication was read from Dr. 
Alexander Carte, containing notes on a rare 
deep-sea fish (Chiasmodus niger, Johns) from the 
‘West Indies.—Two papers were read by Mr. A. 
G. Butler, entitled ‘‘ Descriptions of some New 
Exotic Butterflies,” and ‘“‘A Monograph of the 
Diurnal Lepidoptera belonging to the genus 


Danais.”—Mr. Osbert Salvin pointed out the | 


characters of seven new species of birds recently 
received from Veraguas, Central America.—Mr. 


Sclater exhibited a specimen of a supposed new | 


species of American Cuckoo, of the genus | 
Ne oposed | 


omorphus, from Veraguas, which he 
to call Neomorphus salvini.—Dr. J. E. Gray 
communicated a revision of the genera of the 
Pteropine bats ; to which were added descrip- 
tions of three species of this group of animals 
considered to be new to science. 





LoNDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH XZOLOGICAL. -- 
Jan. 30.—The meeting was held at Cordwainers’ 
Hall, Cannon Street. The Lord Mayor in the 
chair. 

Mr. Francis exhibited and described the 
objects of interest in the possession of the 
Worshipful Company of Cordwainers, which are 
few, the Company having been forced to sell all 
their plate soon after the great fire of London, 


to repair their losses by that calamity. Their | 


grant of arms was exhibited, and also a deed 
connected with some of their property in South- 
wark, to which a person named Shakespeare 
was a witness. Originally, the shoemakers were 
confined to the district immediately surrounding 
the hall of their Company. Very early in their 
history, they were involved in a succession of 
disputes with the Cobblers’ Company, and an 
amusing series of stringent regulations had to be 
drawn up, which Mr. Francis read to the 
meeting, distinguishing between the rights of 
the workers in old leather and those of the Cord- 
wainers, who were prohibited from using it. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Francis’s paper, the Lord 
Mayor left the chair, which was taken by 
Mr. Tite.~Professor Lewis then read a paper 
describing the progress made in the restoration 
of the Priory Church of St. Bartholomew, in 
Smithfield, under his superintendence. — Mr. 
Alfred White stated that he had in his posses- 
sion some bosses from a portion of the church, 
which fell some years ago, and placed them at 
the service of the restorers, if it was found they 
could be made of use.—Mr. Durrant Cooper, 
referring to a remark made by Mr. Francis, that 
the seat of the shoemaking trade in London had 
been originally in Corviser Street, said that 
the word ‘‘Cordwainer” was a comparatively 
modern corruption, having reference probably to 
the Cordovan leather used in the trade, but 
**Corviser” was the correct old English word 
for shoemaker.’ 

The meeting then adjourned to Herald’s 
College, and inspected the Court of Chivalry 
and the Library, where the choicest of the 
treasures it contains were laid open for in- 
—— Among these were the Rous Roll, a 

ournament Roll of Henry VILL, and numerous 
volumes of arms and pedigrees. The sword, 
dagger, and turquoise ring found on the Scottish 
King at Flodden field were also exhibited. Mr. 
Planché and Mr. Black described the objects 
contained in the room, and Mr. Black gave a 
short account of the history of the college. 

The society then proceeded to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, where the restoration appears to be pro- 
gressing very satisfactorily in every sense, the 
ancient fabric having been disturbed as little as 

ible. The lower portion of the apse has 
restored, but unfortunately, a neighbouring 
freeholder had been permitted, about a couple 
of centuries ago, to encroach upon the church, 
and it has been found impossible to bring him to 
terms that were within the means of the Restora- 
tion Committee. The aisles have been cleared 
out, the modern flooring removed, and the noble 
proportions of the church (which was only the 
chancel of that of Rabere, the nave having been 
long destroyed) made once more visible. 

A few of the members and visitors dined to- 
gether afterwards, when Mr. Black took occasion 
to contrast the vitality that still exists in the 
College of Arms, and the important services it 
still renders, with the forgetfulness of their 
ancient duties and privileges shown by the 


neighbouring Coll of Advocates of the Civil 
Law, when they pated = to the extinction of 
their corporation. 





AnTIQUARIES.—Jan. 18.— Mr. Ouvry, Trea- 
surer, in the chair.—Mr. J. W. Alexander ex- 
hibited a Dutch Episcopal armorial tile found 
in the City of London.—The Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe communicated some remarks on 
a disputed inscription on a church bell 
at Challacombe. ae. Jenkins, one of the local 
secretaries for Kent, contributed an account of 
recent discoveries in this district, upon which 
Mr. Black and Mr. Bloxam offered some re- 
marks.—The Abbé Cochet exhibited a drawing 
| of a statue of William the Conqueror, at St. 

Victor l’ Abbaye, near Dieppe, and communicated 
| a long and interesting paper on the subject.— 
| Captain Swan contributed a paper on the rock 
tombs discovered in the island of Malta; and 
Dr. Thurnam some anthropological remarks on 
| the human remains they contained, which were 
| read by the Director, Mr. Franks. 
| Jan. 25.—Mr. Franks, Director, in the 

chair. Mr. Franks communicated to the 
| society the discovery at Perigord, by M. 
Lartet, of a drawing of a mammoth upon an 
elephant’s tusk, which it is assumed must have 
been the work of a man contemporary with the 
object he depicted.—Mr. Black exhibited a 
curious specimen of bookbinding of the fifteenth 
century.—Mr. Franks exhibited a grotesque 
human figure, engraved on a dise of bone, found 
in the City of London.—Mr. Perceval read a 
paper, contributed by Mr. Harrod, on the 
expenses of royal funerals.—Mr. Almack ex- 
hibited a deed of composition executed in the 
| thirteenth century, between Boniface, Arch- 
_ bishop of Canterbury, and Richard de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester. The seals were enclosed in 
pouches specially made for them, which Mr. 
Shaw pronounced to be not earlier than the 
fourteenth century.—Mr. Spencer Perceval read 
a paper on the shields of arms in West- 
minster Abbey, founded on a manuscript in the 
possession of Sir Thomas Phillips. 

Feb. 1.—Mr. Tite in the chair. Mr. Feather- 
stone exhibited three posy rings found in War- 
wickshire.— Mr. Franks exhibited some bronze 
celts and other objects found at Kensington, at 
a place which he was not prepared more - 
ticularly to indicate, having hopes of finding 
some more.—The Hon. and Rev. Douglas Gordon 
exhibited an object of bronze, formerly in the 
possession of the late Lord Aberdeen, which 
was pronounced by the director and Mr. Tite to 
be of late Roman workmanship. It was a figure 
of a fisherman, resting upon a pedestal, and at 
the side two human fingers so bent as to allow 
a rope to pass through—probably an ornament 
of some small boat.—Mr. E. Payne contributed 
a description of a Roman villa found at High 
Woeeebe ; and the Rev. C. Lowndes exhibited 
some Anglo-Saxon remains from Hartwell, both 
in the county of Bucks.—Mr. Harrod read a 
ae on the murrain of the 14th century, 

ounded on extracts from the court rolls of the 
Manor of Heacham, in Norfolk. It appears to 
have attacked sheep most severely; but to 
have also affected poultry, and even bees. Of 
the sheep in one year nearly fifty per cent. died. 
Presentments were made to the manor court 
from time to time of the results of the pestilence, 
and special officers appointed to deal with 
them; among others, ‘‘ cadaverators,” who were 
sworn to get rid of the carcases, and in most 
instances sold them. Little attempt was made 
to cure or even to isolate the animals attacked. 
The original rolls were exhibited to the Society, 
by permission of Mr. Le Strange, their pro- 
prietor. —Mr. Franks communicated to the 
Society an account of the acquisitions made 
during the past year by the British Museum in 
the department of British Antiquities, accom- 
panied by drawings of a few of the more re- 
markable objects. Among these were the re- 
mains found inythe Heathery Burn Cave, at 
Durham; and a curious Roman glass bottle 
with a division down the middle, so as to con- 
tain two liquors, found in London. 











LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, MANCHESTER. 
—Dec. 12.—R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., &c., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Mr. J. Bottomley said that a recent paper 
upon the employment of the internal heat of the 
earth led him to consider what might be the 
condition of the atmosphere when coal, lignite, 
anthracite, and all other forms of vegetable fuel 
should be so exhausted that the human race 
would be compelled to resort to this source of 
heat. The numbers obtained led him to the 





conclusion that the exhaustion of the coal-fields. 
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implied more than the depriving of the human 
race of a ready source of warmth—namely, the 
alteration of the atmosphere to an extent that 
would er prove fatal. As the latter as- 
sumption seemed to him to be re to 
reason, he would infer that long before the ex- 
haustion of the coal fields, the carbonic acid in 
the atmosphere beyond the limits of safety to 
life, would have been decomposed by vegetation; 
moreover, as plants decomposed water, there 
would alwa * some combustible com of 
carbon and hydrogen ; in other words, there will 
and must be abundance of fuel in the world in 
all ages, if not of so dense a character as 
anthracite and coal, yet of some nature inter- 
mediate between those fuels and vegetable tissue, 
the origin of all varieties. The argument em- 
ployed was entirely teleological; but until we 
are assured that no other species will ever suc- 
ceed mankind on the earth, it seems scarcely 
scientific to predict the future components of the 
air entirely on that supposition. 

A paper was read entitled ‘‘ Notes on the 
Origin of Several Mechanical Inventions, and 
their subsequent Application to Different Pur- 
poses.” Part II. By J. C. Dyer, V.P. 

The Employment of Steel for Transferring En- 
gravings.—At the beginning of this century, upon 
the death of Washington, medals to commemo- 
rate that event being called for, Mr. Jacob 
Perkins (then a silversmith at Newbury Port, 
near Boston) undertook to supply them, and, as 
they were required in large numbers s ily, 
he devised a summary process of transferring 
the engraved design, from pre steel dies or 
stamps, by which he obtained several from one 
original die, and thus a vast number of medals 
were rapidly produced. Shortly after Mr. 
Perkins applied the same principle to transfer- 
ae eparing for bank notes, on which very 
elaborate designs were printed to prevent or 
render their being forged very difficult by the 
hand of the engraver. To effect this, he pro- 
cured cast-steel plates, and decarbonated their 
surfaces to the depth of about one-sixteenth of 
an inch, which were thus converted into a very 
soft and pure iron; the letters and designs for 
the notes being then engraved upon them they 
were case-hardened and tempered for use, but in 
lieu of printing from these plates they were 
used as dies for making others to print with. 
His next process was to prepare a cast-steel 
cylinder, which in like manner was decarbonated 
at the surface, and then, under a strong travers- 
ing pressure, it was rolled over the letters and 
figures engraved on the hardened plate, and 
these e vings were taken up in relief on the 
surface of the soft cylinder. This cylinder being 
then hardened and tempered, was used to trans- 
fer, by means of the same traversing pressure, 
the entire work upon its surface, to any number 
of copper or soft steel plates for printing with. 

The adoption of this plan by several banks, for 
rab very elaborate engravings on their notes, 
turned the counterfeiters upon other banks 
whose notes would be so much more i 
forged, which led to an extended demand by th 
other banks. 


In the year 1809 Mr. Perkins communicated 
to me the details of his process of transferring 
engravings, with a view to having the 
invention ma in England for our joint 
account. rom the success of his in 
America, its adoption here was anticipated, and 
still further development of it looked for from 
the higher state of the graphic arts in London. 
With this view I took out patents, and minutely 
specified ‘‘the method of carrying the invention 
into effect.” A very beautiful design was then 
obtained from the p far pencil of the late Sir 
R. Smirk, R.A., which was engraved by Reim- 
back, on prepared steel, for printing notes. 
But I could not succeed at that time in induci 
the Bank of England or any other bank to adopt 
the plan, nor could the booksellers then be e 
to perceive the importance of the transferring 
system for illustrating books, for which it has 
since been so extensively used. The time had 
not arrived when public attention could be drawn 
to the bank-note forgeries as a national evil, and 
the disgrace of hanging men for a feat so readil 
performed as that of forging the one-po 
notes then in general circulation. If any ex- 
cuse can be offered for this apathy, it may be 
said that the passions and interests connected . 
with the war, together with those yet more em- 
barrassing that arose from the transitions from 
war to caused such disturbances in the 
circulating medium and in the general interests 
of commerce and industry, that it became 
difficult to awaken public attention to the great 
scandal of relying solely upon the gallows for 





preventing forgeries. 
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; plates 
a toy nor for engra upon steel at all, but 
rather ving “ye | iren of g 
structure. It was found that all wrought iron 
is more or. less fibrous and unfit to receive deli- 
cate engravings, and that by decarbonating the 
surface of cast steel a pure iron surface was ob- 
tained, and this being engraved on, was case- 
hardened and used for transferring and printing 
as before stated. His method of obtaining soft 
iron surfaces to receive the work, converting 
these surfaces back into am, we —_ trans- 
ferring the avings to other plates for printing, 
comprised ot ton gh series of novel processes 
which confer lasting honour upon the inventor. 


Accordingly in the year 1820 Mr. Perkins came 
to England, and being over-sanguine, brought a 
staff of able artists, mechanics, &c., but 
he could not bring any money to aid in establish- 
his intended works in London. He had 
assumed that capital could always be obtained 
in England for conducting any safe and profitable 
schemes. Now the matter of proving his to be 
such was not easy to establish with the 
moneyed class; so to me alone, not of that class, 
he had to look for the entire expenses of his 
mission, and this I could only bear for a few 
months. After some time the late Mr. Charles 
Heath, the eminent engraver, was induced to 
join Mr. Perkins, and become a partner in the 
engraving works, which were then commenced in 
Fleet Street, and are still continued by their 
successors. 
Besides the ane on paper, Mr. Perkins’ 
of transferring has been since very exten- 
sively so, lg for calico printing, and in later 
we have also seen his process employed to 
a vast extent in many other departments of 
the graphic art, such as post-office and receipt 
stamps, and other prints that are required in 


— numbers than could be produced by other | 


steel plates or stamps. is system of en- 
graving on steel has at length become a great 
artistic power, the wide-spread increase of which 
has given employment to labour and capital to a 
vast extent in the several branches of art before 
stated, and from which I believe many large 
fortunes have been made, but little other than 
**toil and trouble” ever accrued to the inventor 
of them. 

‘When any important discoveries in physical 
science are made, they never die, whatever may 
chance to their authors. The new facts brought 
before the public go forth like seeds cast upon a 
fertile soil, yiclding the fruits of continual pro- 
gress among the families of men who seek im- 

t. It seems only just, then, that each 
tion should transmit to the next some 
record of the names of those contemporaries to 
whose genius and talents all nations are indebted 
‘for such discoveries. Wherefore, in addition to 
the four distinguished inventors brought to the 
notice of this society in my former papers, I 
have in the present one aimed to place that of 
Jacob Perkins as a worthy contributor to the 
advance of those branches of art to which his 
inventions have been applied. 

Two interesting appendices to the paper con- 

‘sisted of an account of Mr. Perkins’ researches 
Qn the Compression of Water” and on his 
** Steam Gun.” 


P. and Mathematical Section.—Dec. 7.— 
Mr. W. Binney, F.R.S., President of the 
Section, in the chair. 


A paper was read ‘‘ On the November Meteors, 
as at Woodcroft, Cuckfield, Sussex, 
November 12—13, 1865,” by Mr. George Knott, 
F.R.A.S., communicated by Mr. Joseph Baxen- 
dell, F.R.A.S. 

** The night of November 12th being fine, Mrs. 
Knott and myself were enabled to watch under 
favourable circumstances for the meteor-shower, 
of which warning had been given at the last 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

**Between 12h. and lh. drtha Irene oan y- 
nine meteors, giving an average of rather more 
than 0°6 per + sy the next 55m. added sixty- 


one to the number, giving an average of 1°1 per 
minute. After haif-an-hour’s interval we re- 
our watch at 2h. 25m. A.M., and between 

that. and 3h, 5m., when we ceased ob- 
we noted fifty-five meteors, showing 

that the average had risen to 1°4 per minute. 
The of the last forty minutes showed 
clearly that the radiant point was in the imme- 
‘diate of the star { Leonie, or, perhaps, 
between star and « and » of the same con- 
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stellation—the neighbourhood, in fact, of what 
the Rev. C. Pritchard happily terms the ‘ apex 
of the earth’s way.’ The paths of a few meteors 
seemed to suggest a second radiant point in the 
neighbourh of 6 Tauri, but the observed 
flights were too few to afford satisfactory evi- 
dence on the point. 


‘* Weremarked a strong tendency of the meteors 
to occur in groups, four or five, and in some cases 
more, appearing one after the other in quick 
succession, followed bya lull, during which none 
were seen. We did not notice any of very re- 
markable brilliancy, they ranged for the most 
- from that of stars of the first magnitude 

ownwards, in the majority of instances leaving 
a train behind them, which, in several cases, re- 
mained visible for some little time after the main 
body of the meteor had disappeared.” 

e position of Mr, Knott’s Observatory is 
lat. 51° 0’ 41" N., long. 0° 0’ 34" W. 

Jan. 9.—Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., &c., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Mr. Eddowes Bowman, M.A., gave an ex- 
tended series of striking illustrations of the 
principal phenomena of polarized light. 

Photographical Section.—Dec. 14.—Dr. J. P. 
Joule, F.R.S., Vice-President of the Section, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Joseph Sidebotham read a paper ‘‘ On the 
Application of Measuring Rods to Photographic 
Pictures.” 

Professor C. Piazzi Smyth had made use of 
this plan at the Great Pyramid last winter, and 
a selection of forty of his pictures was ex- 
hibited to the members in illustration by 
the ongeardrogen light on the screen, and 
were admirable photographs. They consisted 
of a series of views of the exterior and 
interior of the tomb of King Shafra, recently 
excavated near the Great Sphynx. A series of 
four of these, taken to show the correct orienta- 
tion of one of the passages, are very remarkable, 
having been taken two minutes before twelve, 
twelve o'clock, and two minutes past, true 
astronomical time. Views were also exhibited 
of the entrance to the Great Pyramid, the socket 
in which the corner-stone had rested, also views 
of the niche in Queen’s Chamber, and the 
mysterious coffer inthe so-called King’s Chamber, 
the object of so much interest and speculation. 
These interior views were taken by the aid of 
the magnesium light, and are very good photo- 

graphs. The divisions on the measuring rods 
surrounding the eoffer are exceedingly plain, and 
by the application of a pair of compasses a 
tolerably correct measurement may be obtained. 

A paper was then read ‘‘On Celestial Photo- 
graphy,” by A. Brothers, F.R.A.S. 

hysical and Mathematical Section.—Jan. 4.— 
E. W. Binney, F.R.S., President of the Section, 
in the chair. 

Mr. G. V. Vernon was elected Honorary 
Secretary of the Section. 

Mr. Vernon communicated ggme ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Barometric Disturbances during the 
eo of October, November, and December, 

Mr. Baxendell, F.R.A.S., read a ‘‘ Note on 
the Variable Star T Aquile.”’ 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 
Brtrisa Arcurrects, 8, 


Grocraruicat, 8,30.-—“‘Ascent of the River a Tributa: 
of the Amazon,” Mr. W. Chandless. mom as 


TUESDAY. 
Royvat Iysrirvtron, 3.—* On Heat,” Professor Tyndall. 


Syro-Eevrriay, 7.30.—“On the Date of the Book of Daniel,” 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe; “The Monument of Sesostris near 
Nymphaeum,” Mr. Hyde Clarke. 


Ewyorneers, 8.—‘‘On the Principles to be Observed in the 
ang and Laying-out of Terminal and other Railway 
Stations, Repairing Sho —y Sheds, &c., with Reference 
to the Traffic and the Rolling Stock,” Mr. William Humber. 


Ernvovoercat, 8.—‘* On the Physical and Mental Characteristics 
of the and Asiatic Races of Man,” Mr. Crawfurd ; 
** Notes and Sketches on the Niger,” Mr. T. Valentine Robins. 


Zoo.oaicaL, 8.30.—** Description of a New Species of Moncecious 
Worm,” Dr. W. Baird ; “On an Undescribed Species of Petrel, 
from Jamaica,” Dr. A. Carte ; and other papers. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Socrery or Arrs, 8, 
Microscoricat, 8.—Anniversary. 


THURSDAY. 
Rovat Instrroriox, 3.—‘“*On Heat,” Professor Tyndall. 
Numismatic, 7. 


Lixwean, 8.—‘‘On the Probable Fossil Origin, and the 
pocetepbioal Distribution, of Gum Copal in Angola,” Dr. 


Cuemrean, §.—‘‘On the Action of Nitrous Acid upon Naph- 
thylamine.” ” . 


Rovat, 8.30. 


Avriqvariss, §,30. 
PRIDAY. 
Geotoereat, 1.—Anniversary. 


Roya Ixsttrutio —“*On the Ordnance S$ f Jeru- 
salem, Colonel Bir H. James. Dew 





| names 





SATURDAY. 
Royat iwsrrreriox, 3.—“On Art Education, and Hoy 
Works of Art Should be Viewed,” Professor Westmacott, 





————.. 
— 





ART. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


EFERRING to the admirable ‘‘ Recollections 
of the British Institution,” by Mr. Thomas 
Smith, we find that it was established sixty 
years ago, under the patronage of His Majesty 
George III, ‘‘to encourage the talents of 
the artists of the United Kingdom, s0 as 
to improve ane extend our manntaciotae by 
that degree of taste and elegance of i 
which i to be exclusively qacived from the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts; and thereby to 
increase the general prosperity and resources of 
the empire.” Glancing over the history of the 
Institution, we find that there is scarcely a 
painter of eminence among us who has not com- 
menced his artistic career in its walls; and 
even now Academicians of long standing and of 
the nagnest repute are pleased to enrol their 
rom time to time among its contributors. 
But it is chiefly as a nursery for young and un- 
known artists, and, not unfrequently, as a refuge 
for men whose claims are not so readily recog- 
nized elsewhere as one could wish sometimes, 
that the Institution is famous ; and, in glancing 
over the present collection, it is to their works 
that our attention will be principally directed. 

The exhibition consists of six hundred and 
forty-eight works, of which a dozen belong to 
sculpture ; and about four hundred artists have 
been occupied more or less successfully in their 
production. 

The place of honour in the north room, with 
which the catalogue begins, is occupied by E. 
W. Cooke’s marine picture of ‘‘ The Arrival of 
Otho, ex-King of Greece, at Venice, in 1862.” 
The drawing, whether as regards the ships or 
the architecture, appears careful and correct, 
and the general effect is animated and pleasing. 
The ‘* Othello and Desdemona” of T. F. Dicksee 
is, like the rest of his contributions, elaborated 
to a nicety which becomes almost painful; and, 
beautiful though his ‘‘ Titanias and Psyches” un 
doubtedly are, one wishes that a painter so care- 
ful would abandon a style in which he has al- 
ready done all that can be done, and adopt one 
more robust, and, we cannot help thinking, more 
consistent with nature. This deficiency in the 
matter of texture is also apparent, though not 
in the same degree or manner, in the works of 
W. E. Frost. We are never tired of looking at 
his ‘‘ Nymphs and Cupids,” and would like them 
still more were the texture of their surroundings 
more forcibly discriminated. 

We are enabled readily to recognize ‘* Whitby 
Harbour,” by E. J. Nieman’s representation of 
it, and we should be perfectly reconciled to his 
manner did he only allow us a little more breath- 
ing space. His other pictures are also deficient 
in atmosphere. As a powerful expresser of 
this quality, we would point to A. R. Mignot. 
His ‘‘ Table-lands of Rio Bamba, Ecuador” (55), 
with the seething mist covering the terrible 
chasm in the foreground, and the tropical light 
and heat diffusing themselves through the whole 
picture, is a wonderfully imposing work, and 
possesses all the attributes of true art. The 
great landscape painter, Church, of whom the 
Americans are so justly proud, was the first to 
show the way in this particular field of art, but 
he lacks the grasp of Mignot. That he is not 
unfamiliar with the greenery of temperate 
climes, and is equally happy in reproducing 
them on the canvas, we would point to his 
very charming bit from the ‘‘ Woods at Rich- 
mond ” (537). Elijah Walton, an English artist, 
aspires to similar themes with the potent 
Frenchman ; and, although the former scarcely 
succeeds in rivaling the latter, we are inclined to 
rate his artistic powers highly. The foréground 
of his ‘*Encampment on the Road to Sinai— 
Sunset,” (491), is masterly in no ordinary ,degree' 
and were it not for those pink darts shooting 
towards the zenith, which the artist means for 
rays, we should be inclined to award him our 
highest praise. We can scarcely imagine such 
rays true in colour, especially as we see a dis- 
position to use a similar tint in a somewhat 
similar way in his ponte **Monte Viso” 
picture, where the scene is laid so much farther 
north, and where the time is ‘‘ early morning.” 
If, again, he meant all this to produce the effect 
of light, he scarcely succeeds. The ‘‘ sunset” 
in the first picture, with the exception of a 
slight tendency to rankness close upon the 
horizon, is magnificent. 

Frank Dillon, tho not seen here on so 





Prito 8.15.—“ On Some Latin Words to be Explained 
from Keltio Sources,” Rev. John Davies, 
158 


ambitious a scale as ei er of the two last named 
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artists, is also a master in gg, rg i 
to the expression of ere. te years 
he has made Egypt his field of observation, and 
the various phenomena of light and air peculiar 
to that n he has almost his own. 
** The Last gpm (242), in vey we see one 
of those boats, specially set apart for urpose, 
conveying Lani waters of the Nile the care- 
fully-embalmed body of some faithful worshipper 
of Isis, is a thoughtful and highly artistic pro- 
duction. Nothing can exceed the solemnity of 
the scene, and the glory of the sunset gives to it 
a religious suggestiveness. His other work, 
ye Philoe from the East” (84), with an early sun 
effect, is studied with equal care and success. 
The boat in the former picture was studied, we 
believe, in the British Museum. J. Danby 
also knows how to treat atmosphere, as our 
readers will see by referring to his “ Elizabeth 
Castle, Jersey” (195) ; and, although W. J. 
Roffe’s “‘ Mount St. Michael, Normandy ” (324), 
is scarcely so pronounced as we could wish, it be- 
longs to the same school, and shows a fine ap- 
preciation of the proper treatment of level sands 
and of distance generally. Every half-inch of 
canvas tells, and every single object takes its 
roper place. 
’ Heverning to the north room, we find in J. 
T. Peele’s “Cherry Ripe” (35) a pleasant 
recollection of Sir Joshua Closeby, are two very 
honest and cleanly-painted studies of Irish and 
French girls, from the pencil of C. S. Lidderdale, 
one of G. E. Herinz charaiag little landscapes, 
** Mentone ” (19) ; near it J. Hardy’s ‘* Feeding 
Rabbits ” (20), a careful performance ; and near 
it an equally careful donkey composition by H. 
Weekes, with which we may couple W. Luker’s 
** Danger Near” (65), rabbit and young ones. 
T. Danby’s “‘ View in North Wales, with Cattle” 
(22), is worth this artist’s reputation ; and one of 
the best-felt pictures of the cabinet size in this 
Day of the gallery is Walter Field’s ‘‘ Long 
” (25. ) 

n the higher walks of figure painting, we 
come upon Edwin Long’s ‘‘ Anthem,” two noble 
aa girls listening in the vestibule of the 
Church to the solemn strains of the organ. 
This artist's ‘‘Shepherds in the Mountains of 
Toledo’’ (483), in which we see an animated 
story-teller before the blazing fire of a rudely 
extemporized hut, surrounded by eager listeners, 
is one of the most dashing and effective thin 
we have yet seen from his pencil ; and, although 
he is a long way behind the English Velasquez 
in solidity, tone, and colour, he advances apace, 
and the present work is not without indications 
of coming independence and _ individuality. 
John Gilbert's “Trumpeter” (76) is of course 
all that a trumpeter of that period should be. 


nt of all the ; ictures in this room, especially 
of the genre order, John Stirling’s ‘* Village 
Tailor” (162) is most deserving attention. The 


composition of the figure and of the surround- 
ings thereof is admirable, and the tone of the 
interior well considered and carried out with 
true artistic feeling. This painter’s ‘‘ Visit to 
the Old Fireside” (360), in the next room, is 
equally worthy of admiration. The head of the 
baby on the grandfather’s knee is a little study 
of itself, so carefully is it modelled ; the story, 
too, is capitally told ; and the picture altogether 
is one of the best which ever emanated from the 
school, and the school is one of our best. The 
artist, we observe, attaches to his name the 
letters A.M., may he jsoon be able to add the 
more potent ones of R. A. 

Almost opposite to this work hangs ‘‘ The 
Return” (308), by W. Cave Thomas. It belon 
to ecclesiastical art of the higher kind ; and, 
although of a comparatively small size, there 
is no doubt the study of a work intended to be 
of mural dimensions.{ The Prodigal, semi-nude, 
agen with outstretched arms the vene- 
rable man, his father, who has come to the 
door of his stately pillared mansion to welcome 
him. The drawing here is severe, and the 
motive well expressed ; but we scarcely think 
the artist has been equally thoughtfal through- 
out. After, for instance, remodel ing 80 success- 
fully the blue robe of the father, why was he so 
careless with the red drapery of the son? He 


might have made it to follow the re or to | 


conceal it ; but in neither case would it have 
looked like this. 


them with too opaque a brush? Is the line of 
the boy's spine anatomically true? It strikes us 
as too straight. We put these questions in no 
hyper-critical spirit, but from the simple convic- 


tion that the works of a fresco painter of Mr. 
Cave Thomas’s reputation and known ability 
requires to be looked at and judged. He would 


rather this, we hope, than be damned with 


faint prai What, by-the- is the religious 
significance of the te vitars which Mr. 
has painted so clearly ? - 

‘*The Toper’s Dilemma ” (197), by A. Ludovici, 
is a very humorous rendering of the Old Ger- 
man song :— 

Moon, what a comical face dost thou make, 

One of thine eyes asleep, t’other awake. 

All things around me are whirling adont. 

One sober man alone, dare I come out? 

That seems too venturesome, almost a sin, 

Think I had better go back to the inn! 
The picture reminds us of the works of J. 
Weekes, who is well represented in the present 

allery, and is only equalled in comicality by J. 

i Houston’s very clever “ Hans Snaphaus, of 
the Commissariat” (283). 

Some of the details of R. F. Patten’s ‘‘ Belle 
of the Market ” (186), afterthe manner of Phillip, 
are well carried out ; and ‘‘The Young Royalist” 
(198), by W. F. Yeames, is painted witha wonder- 
fully careful brush throughout, J. W. Bottom- 
ley’s ‘‘ Beagle Puppy” (203), and Aster Corbould’s 
“West H ighland Scots” (298), are both admirable. 
J. T. Lucas, in his ‘‘ Going to the Fair” (201), is 
slightly suggestive of Erskine Nicol. T. G. 
Linnell has a couple of landscapes (232 and 366), 
worthy the family reputation ; and to G. Cole’s 
** Rough Road over the Heath” (287), we would 
apply the same remark. Alexander Johnston's 
** Nutting” (266), a life-sized figure of a hand- 
some woman, is charmimg in subject and rich in 
colour. 

Near it hangs a work with which we are 
mightily pleased. 1tisfrom the pencil of F. W. 
W. Topham ; and what more can we say, than 
that it is worthy of his father’s son. ‘‘Glaucus 
and Nydia” (271) is taken from Bulwer’s 
‘* Last Days of Pompeii.” The former reclines 
on a rich couch, while Nydia sits on the ground, 
surrounded with roses. Green, pink, and orange 
are the leading colours in one sense ; and the 
manner in which he leads from and up to them, 
blending, diffusing, opposing, and resolving, at- 
tracts, and yet soothes the eye. He must not 
imagine from this that we regard him as a perfect 
colourist. He has much to do yet. Certain 
crudenesses crop out occasionally, which have to 
be subdued, ee his general tone has to be more 
firmly pronouneed. The work, all in all, is well 
pain ; and, from what indications of colour 
we already see, we are inclined to augur high 
destinies for the artist. 

We are not altogether satisfied with Charles 
Lucy’s ‘‘ Margaret of Anjou,” or rather with the 

rince whom she presents to the robber. The 

y is evidently touched in the spine. At first 
we thought the tunic was too short, but by-and- 
bye we came to the other conclusion. This is 
an oversight the artist can remedy. The rest of 
the picture is very pleasing. His ** Religious 
Emigrants in the Time of Charles L.,” isa capital 





Has he not, moreover, isolated | 
the red and the blue too much, and painted | 


sketch. Mr. Jones Barker also contributes a 
couple of works-—‘‘ Little Bo’peep” (397), a 
sweet pastoral, and “The Young Patriot’s 
Return” (413), illustrating an interesting episode 
in the Italian War. A youth of pleasing face 
and comely proportions is being conveyed home 
wounded in the donkey-cart of his little brother. 
Near the rg gy is his sister or sweetheart, 
and alongside the improvised ambulance walks 
a stalwart and grizzly soldier. We see the 
winding road by which they have travelled, and 
can mark the retarn of the patriots for many a 
mile. The composition of the whole subject 
been carefully studied ; but, if we were to take 
objection to any part, it would be to the leading 
of the peeuliar blue grey of the donkey over so 
much of the picture. The immediate fore- 
ground, too, is painted with what one might call 
too clean a brush. 

C. E. Perugini has sent a very successful study 
of a pretty girl reading under a parasol ; and 
near it, to the right, is Robert Collinson’s 
| wonderfully elaborated ‘‘ English Solitude” 
(801). J. W. Oakes sends a fine open-air look- 
| ing picture of ‘‘ Market Boats at Stressa” (382) ; 
and Henry Darvall sends a clever study of 
| ** Dittisham on the Dart” (71), which has also 
| an out-of-door look. Mr. G. CG, Stanfield sends 
_ a couple of characteristic pictures, of which we 
think the ‘“‘ Abbey of Arnstein ” (320) the more 
desirable. 1t possesses more atmosphere, and is 
not quite so mannered as the other. H. K. 
Browne is striving hard after colour, and if the 
thing is to be acquired he seems determined to 
acquire it. Girardot’s ‘‘ Kejected Sonnet ” (150) 
is one of the most carefully-painted pictures we 
ever saw of his. His man | ing of the arms of 
the two girls is as perfect as one could wish. 
The — moreover, is well composed. Mr. 
ap osm , who has done clever things before now, 
is disappoin and almost vulgar in the present 
exhibition. e allude more particularly to his 
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** Two Girls Rowing on the Thames ” (571). Je 
J. Napier in his ‘‘ Polly ” has had, as regards 
colour and subject, Mr. Leighton strongly in his 
eye. In fruit pictures we commend 

ose of Miss E. H. Stannard (149), W. 

(248), C. Stuart (254), and W. H. — 
Nor must we forget to name the ‘‘ Dutch | 

- 9 (628), by Miss Kate Swift; nor the 
“Young Fishers” (598), by C. J. Lewis. Mr. 
A. W. Williams should have remembered that 
the hills above Glencoe were covered with snow 
during the massacre. He must give his clever 
picture another name—‘‘ The iskey Smug- 
glers,” for instance. : 

In sculpture, the Messrs. Physich are the prin- 
cipal contributors. Mr. Sherwood Westmacott 
sends a very fair representation of ‘*‘ Autumm” 
(648) ; and in 647 we have a similarsubject some- 
what differently treated by R. Jackson. Mr. 
©. M‘Carthy’s famous greyhound is pronounced 
and clever. Miss Alice Thornycroft’s ‘‘ Edith 
in Search of Harold” (645) is a sketch im plaster, 
which reflects on her great credit. The expres- 
sion of Edith’s face conveys the idea of loving 
eagerness, while the figure, with its action, is 
dignified and heroic. Mr. T. Duckett has. been 
very happy in his up of the ‘‘Sister Putting 
on the Stocking of her Little Brother” (637) 
The figures compose well, and the modelling is 
good and satisfying all round. There is nota 
more loyal piece of sculpture in the room, and 
we rate the abilities of the artist high. 

In this rapid glance, at the contents of the 
present gallery, we have omitted many names 
which deserved attention. The exigencies of 
space, and not lack of will, have made this 
necessary. The same reason obliges us to defer 
our remarks on the General Exhibition of Water 
Colours till next week. 





ART CORRESPONDENCE. 





WINSTON’S GLASS PAINTING. 


To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Sir,—In the second of your two very imterest- 
ing articles upon glass-painting in the ReapER 
of the 13th of January last, you remark that 
Mr. Winston has somewhat ex rated the 
value of modern German painted ** Few 
men,” you add, ‘‘ are strong enough to be wholly 
uninfluenced by opposition.” You are of course 
referring to Mr. Winston’s observations upon 
the Glasgow windows, and it is also 
from what follows that you suppose that those 
windows are executed in the same manner as 
the specimen in the South Kensington Museum, 
attributed, but erroneously so, to the Chevalier 
Maximilien Ainmiiller. That spectmen was pro- 
cured at my uest by an eminent Ex 
architect, then in Munich, for the collection in 


Somerset House, to the best of my a 


in 1844 or 1845. It is therefore ane 
the method followed by one of the nieh 
artists, who painted upon glass, more than 


twenty years . No criti based 
this s and “tnimportent work is opplionide 
to the entire school of _ see 0 rage and 
not so to the Glasgow windows, which r 
it in no and is as little applicable to 
Mr. Winston’s remarks upon those v 
Familiar with the example im question, and 
many others by Munich artists, m which there 
is a tendency to overwork, when I p the 
ification for the windows for G w, 
made use of the following expressions: ‘* it isa 
common objection in this country to the glass- 
paintings executed at Munich that the glass 
ses its brilliancy and much of its power by the 
practice of subduing the high lights yy noe | 
soft shading or by enamel ground on the 
of the glass. The committee are aware that 
this practice is defended by the desire of im- 
to the modern too pellucid material 


parti ; 
somewhat of the substance which an imperfect 


| manufacture and age combined have imparted 





to the ancient material. But nothing can com- 
pensate for the want of clear lights and conse- 


quent loss of brilliancy.” 
There can be no doubt whatever that the 


Munich artists, in executing the Glasgow win- 
dows, with one or two exceptions at once 
brought to their notice, and su uently referred 
to by Mr. Winston, pee ered to these 
instructions ; and it is equally certaim that no 
urer or more entirely honest mosaic windows 
ve been produced since the Cinque Cento, the 
last great age of -painting. 
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for the guidance of such 
i i we cw etiny pene nee 
portions of the cathedral, but it wi oun 
their windows haw they anee 
parts of the back of the glass wit 
to give an artificial solidity. Of this, 
which I regard simply as a trick, there is not an 
instance in the Munich glass, every foot of which 
I have examined as it was unpacked. The win- 
dows are pure mosaics ; the shadows, with the 
few exceptions adverted to, are painted 
wi cnhtaaly Seon, and all are transparent. 
They never are black or heavy, and are executed 
with skill and taste ; the lights are the pure 
pot metal or coa lass, with no attempt what- 
ever to give an artificial solidity. Mr. Winston 
based his remarks, as may clearly be seen from 
their tenour, upon these facts, and his evidence 
upon a subject upon which he was so competent 
a ju is invaluable, and is not, permit me to 
add, the result of prejudice or opposition, but is, 
like all that he ever said in his fife, truthful and 
honest. Had he found our windows painted 
like the es specimen at South Kensington 
he never would have written of them as he has 
done.—Your very obedient servant, 
CHARLES HEATH WILSON. 
29 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
Feb, 5th, 1866. 








MUSIC, 


MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


M* LESLIE and his vocal corps are working 
as hard, and singing as well, as ever. After 
ten igns, the enthusiasm of both com- 
mander and troops seems unabated. They have 
given, he tells us, sixty-four concerts, and sung 
nine hundred and eighty-two compositions. 
‘Above one hundred of these have been pre- 
sented to the public for the first time,” and many 
more were so rarely performed, except in private, 
that they might virtually be considered as novel- 
ties. This is certainly a satisfactory return of 
work done—work, happily, which has been 
easure to the doers of it ; if it were not so, we 
ieve it could not have been done at all — and 
work the fruit of which is something more than 
the enjoyment given to the actual listeners 
at the concerts. Mr. Leslie’s choir struck 
in at a crisis in our English musical revival, 
and determined that in this particular branch 
of music they would try what might be 
done by steady work and real enthusiasm; and 
their trying has given us what, for the present at 
least, we must regard as a standard of executive 
perfection. We really do not think that, except 
under practically impossible conditions, any body 
of ~— is likely to arise, who can sing better 
than Mr. Leslie's. If a chorus of prima donnas 
and first tenors, &c., in which Sherringtons, 


Titiens, and Marios were the units, could 


be together, and made to undergo a little 
pe ol some amazing effects of tone would be 


— Perhdps, for the fun of the thing, 
is may be done some day at one of our Grand 


Universal Artistic and Industrial Exhibitions, 
in the Champ de Mars or elsewhere — but, 
—— mm assembling such an army of phenomena 
it is to see how our present standard of choral 
perfection can be outdone. Moreover a choir of 
soloists—if one may speculate for a moment on 
a mere fancy—would be a violation of the moral 
law of art—a waste, a criminal excess, like the 
Roman Emperor's pie of k’s tongues, or 
’e pearl broth. One of the distinguishing 

merits of choral music is, that it is a means of 
producing the most beautiful results out of the 
simplest materials. Nearly every human being 
can sing, and even the rudest singers, with a 
little training, can be made to produce very 
pleasant music ; better than any that instruments 
can make without an infinite outlay of labour. 
Choral singing is emphatically the musie of the 
people ; and one of the many ways in which a 
like Mr. ie’s is of service is by keeping 
‘before the people a type of superlative excellence, 
} re nto which vee can imitate in 

kind, though they may fall far short of it in 


me of the first concert given by 

the is season was not a specially attractive 
one. Theselection of pieces seemed rambling and 
The words ‘* Madrigal Concert ” 

had appeared in the advertisements, but of 
mine madrigals there were but two, or say, 
Pearsall’s *‘ Light of my soul,” three. 
giving short allowance 

and we, the public, 





heavier volley of applause than the most learned 
counterpoint of Weelkes or Wilbye; but then 
please remember that this is about our only 
chance of hearing Weelkes and Wilbye, while 
the mild part-song can be had on most days 
of the week at the drawing-room glee pert, 
or the popular concert. Moreover, why should 
you not treat us to more of the simpler sort of 
madrigal music, those deli htfully tender or 
joyous love ditties, and those innocent old 
‘* fallals,” which were the ‘‘ table songs” of our 
forefathers, and which can never fail to delight, 
so long as the ears of men retain their sensibility 
to the pure elements of rausic? Every concert, it 
seems to us, might well include two or three of 
those old favourites, to have which we should not 
be sorry to give up, if necessary, one or two of 
the many novelties from the hands of contem- 
porary composers. Atthe risk of seeming un- 
reasonable, we cannot repress this little grumble. 
A choir which makes a free gift of its labour 
to the public, may well take the privilege 
of singing what it likes best ; but there is no harm 
in knowing what is the listeners’ predilection, and 
in this point we are pretty certain that we speak 
the general feeling. 

Of the way in which the choir sang at this first 
concert there is nothing to be said but praise. 
The two madrigals above mentioned were the 
chief triumphs. One was a difficult, but most 
beautiful, specimen of the intricate contra- 
ae (‘* Oriana’’) school, ‘‘ As Vesta was,” by 

eelkes, a piece abounding in critical points, 
where the slightest slip would be destruction. 
For exquisite rendering of light and shade, 
decision, delicacy, entire command of the pianis- 
simo, and every other excellence which choral 
singing can show, the singing of this was perfect. 
The other was ‘Flow, oh my tears” (Bennett), 
one of those strangely woven webs of slow 
harmony in which these old masters so delighted 
—a piece with next to no melody in it, only a 
mysterious succession of long-drawn chords, 
‘sweet and low.” It was sung, or rather 
breathed, throughout in a perfect pianissimo, 
relieved by one or two bursts of fuller tone. This 
was, perhaps, the most remarkable performance 
of the evening. T.istening to such singing one 
wonders first at the beauty of it, and next at the 
patience and enthusiasm on the part of both 
leader and led, which can alone carry them 
through the labour required to produce such a 
perfect result. Of the new pieces sung, one of 
the most beautiful was Mr. Leslie’s setting of the 
famous lines from the garden scene of the 
** Merchant of Venice,” ‘* How sweet the moon- 
light sleeps upon this bank,” in which he has 
used to good purpose the resources of vocal effect, 
which the admirable training of his choir places 
at his disposal. A quaint and _ ingenious 
**Christmas Carol” (words from Longfellow), 
by M. Silas, and a part-song by Mr. Smart 
(‘‘Fair Crocuses and Snowdrops”), the latter 
welcome for the faultless smoothness of its writer, 
as also Mr. Benedict’s ‘‘ Wreath,” were all much 
mage Another novelty, a choral setting of 
the 29th Psalm, by a well-known London pro- 
fessor, only made us wonder what could have in- 
duced Mr. Leslie to think it worth putting before 
his choir. The programme was varied as usual 
By some solo singing. The place of Mr. Reeves, 
absent through indisposition, was taken by Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, and, later in the evening, by Mr. 
Leigh Wilson. <A débutante, Miss Ada Jackson, 
made a favourable impression by her elegant and 
refined style. For the next concert (March 1), a 
programme of the usual ‘*‘ Lenten” character is 
announced. It contains ‘‘ In Exitu Israel ” 
(Wesley), an ‘*Ave verum” by Gounod, and 
other good things. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


MusIcaL le who do not read German 
ought to feel obliged to the producer of some 

leasantly written translations from Robert 

humann, which have been a pearing in the 
Shilling Magazine. Mendelssohn was a noble 
example of how great men can treat brother 
artists, and these papers of Schumann’s breathe 
the same spirit of generous sympathy. Specially 
noticeable in this way are his notices of the 
works of Sterndale Bennett and Mendelssohn. 
He describes the sensation made by the 
** Paulus,” at Vienna, with as much glee as if he 
were relating a personal triumph. All he has to 
say about Beethoven and Schubert is worth read- 
ing. One of the papers is on the four ‘‘ Fidelio” 
overtures ; another is an eloquent glorification of 
Schubert’s great Symphony in C. it wasa happy 
thought to put these into English, just when, as 
the translator says, the music of the composer 
is beginning to be familiar in our ears. 
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MDL. Patri is going to try, they say, the 
part of Desdemona, in Rossini’s opera. Weh 
the rt is true. There is no reason why this 
should not be one of the loveliest of her imper- 
sonations ; and it may, if given here, teach our 
London public to repent of its cool treatment of 
this magnificent opera. 

But that the place assigned for the occurrence 
is Rome, where nothing is impossible, we should 
have imagined the story of the performance of 
‘* TL Africaine,” without the music, to be a canard, 
The absurdity seems, however, to have really 


happened. 
A NEW amateur choral society—or is it an 


already existing body newly constituted ?—is 
announced, under the title of ‘‘ The Cecilia,” 
with Mr. C. J. Hargittfor conductor. It is to 
meet on Thursdays, at St. Martin’s Hall, for the 
practice, at first, of unaccompanied part music, 
with the intention of hereafter singing larger 
works. Notwithstanding the many societies 
already existing, there is yet room for many 
more ; though, on purely artistic grounds, we 
might wish that the profusion of scattered effort 
could be gathered up into a few channels of more 
vigorous action. 

A note from Dresden thus summarizes the 
operatic and theatrical performances of the past 
year in that city: ‘‘From the report of the 
Royal Theatre just published, it appears that 
there were 325 nights between January 1 and 
December 31, 1865, on which the house was 
open to the public, and that during the year no 
less than 182 different pieces were played, 
of which 23 were produ for the first time, 
and 40 were what is called ‘ neueinstudirt.” 
Of the 182 different pieces 42 were operas. The 
total number of performances (three or four 
smaller pieces being sometimes given on one 
night) was 452. Shakespeare was performed 17 
times, Schiller 16, Goéthe 5, Lessing 3, Mozart 
20, Meyerbeer 17, Auber 14, Wagner 13, Weber 
8, Rossini 6, Donizetti 5, Boieldieu 4, Cherubini. 
3, Beethoven 2, Bellini2. There are not many 
theatres, we should think, where such a variety 
of really good performances is given. On 
January 30, in 1850, Meyerbeer’s Prophéte was 
given for the first time at Dresden ; on January 
30, 1866, it was given for the 100th time in the 
Theatre, with a certain amount of commemora- 
tive ovation. In the 100 performances the 
i of the Prophéte has been taken by Herr 

ichatscheck 82 times, and that of the Mother 
by Frau Krebs Michalesi 95 times ; both played 
their parts in it last Tuesday. Meyerbeer has per- 
haps more than his lawful share of performance 
here. Last week we had ‘‘ Dinorah ;” and for 
this next week ‘* Robert” is announced, the 
only other opera intervening being Auber’s 
‘**Teufel’s Antheil.” In the performance of 
**Dinorah” here, they take advantage of a very 
commendable feature in the structure of the 
theatre. The whole of the roof forms a large 
shallow cistern, which holds sufficient water 
to flood the theatre a foot deep, in case of fire. 
This useful provision is converted into a stage 
ornament in ‘‘ Dinorah ;”’ and a real mountain 
torrent is presented, gratefully refreshing alike 
toeye andear. The ordinary flow of the musical 
stream has recovered itself now from the interrup- 
tions of the Christmas and New Year festivities. 
Among other operas of the month just con- 
cluded, we may notice Wagner's ‘ Rienzi,” 
Spontini’s ‘‘ Fernando Cortez,” Auber’s ‘* Masa- 
niello,” and the ‘‘ Mason,’’ Cherubini’s ‘* Was- 
sertriiger,” Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Fidelio,” and 
‘* Figaro.” The most notable instrumental per- 
formances have been Abert’s “ Columbus,” 
Mendelsshon’s ‘‘ Scotch,” and ‘ Italian ” 
Symphonies, and Midsummer Night's Dream 
Music ir em to-day, February 3, in honour 
of his birthday), Bennett’s ‘‘ Naiades,” Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Genoveva,” and Schubert's magni- 
ficent Symphony in C maj. 


THE orchestral pieces at the Crystal Palace 
concert, on Saturday, were Schumann’s First 
Symphony, in B flat, a work now so well known 
that it is superfluous to say anything as to its — 
merits, and Mendelssohn’s lovely ‘‘ Melusina” 
overture. The vocal force was unusually strong, 
there being a full quartet of soloists : Madame 
Sherrington (who quite enraptured the audience 
by_ her rnging ‘‘Angels ever Bright and 
Fair”’), Mi ytock, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. 
Renwick. We scarcely ever heard the delightful 
quartet from the last act of ‘‘ Rigoletto” sung 
with greater spirit and effect. 








To secure punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
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(Belgian Artist), with Copies from 3 of his Works. 


IX. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A.—ARCHITECTURAL 
RESTORATIONS. 


X. CHILD-SONGS, with 2 Engravings. 
XI. W. EWART GLADSTONE ON GREEK ART. 
XII. PHOTO-RELIEF PRINTING. 
XIIL FEMALE ARTISTS’ SOCIETY :—EXHIBITION. 
XIV. THE KENSINGTON PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 
XV. THE LATE SIR CHARLESLOCK EASTLAKE, P.R.A,, 
&e., &e. 
VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane. 


HALL.—FREDERICA BREMER: a Me- 


London : 





Imperial 16mo, 826 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half 
morocco, 138., 


THE 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNC.AG, AND 
EXPLANATORY. 
Prepared Especially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced 
_ 4 Schoots. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood, 


“ A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly in- 
tended for the young student, will will not seldom aid th © mature 
scholar.”— Educational Times. 


“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate come, We believe it. to be scholar- 
like and very well executed.”—Spectator. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


In the middie ‘aii iebiiats callihit 
A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF SOME RARE, 
CURIOUS, AND USEFUL OLD BOOKS, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


It includes, also, some very Rare and Curious Articles from the 
Libraries of the Earl of Charlemont, Offor; Esq., 
and Duplicates from the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, 


containing some Choice Books from the Library of the iate 
Rev. S. Prince, of the Study, Bonsall, near Matlock ; and some 
Splendid and Valuable Articles and Beautiful Manuscripts 
upon Vellum, from the of a Gentleman, chiefly bound 
by Mr. F’. Bedford. 


Now on Sale, at the Prices affixed, by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 & 28 NEW STRERT, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


*,* This curious and interesting Catalogue, oouatains of 
about 120 pages, will be forwarded on the Receipt of Six Postage 
Stamps. 








ANrapats, and MODERN COINS, 
eo &c.—Mr. C. R. TAYLOR, 2 Montague Street, 

ussell Square, respectfully announces that he has an extensive 
Collections of the above articles for a ay terms 
Also, 74 Proofs and Pattern Pieces, 





: DEAN & SON, Book and Print Publish 
Lente nent Dagerdscs Cacheate Ge Loken = 





Articles can be forwarded to any of the Country for in- 
Tage Someries oe omg 4 
communications 
 teaniiness 10 a.m. 
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LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE FEB- 


I. J. R. HERBERT, R.A.—SUSANNAH, Engraved by 


ll, W. P. BAYLEY.—VISITS TO THE PARADISE OF 


Ill. WILLIAM CHAFFERS, F.S.A.—_SAXON, ARABIC, 
GLASS, 


lV. F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A.—ANCIENT BROOCHES 


Just published, 


SEYMOUR’S HUMOROUS 


Feo oa comprising 86 expeadingly ok clever and papeain 
Caricature E 


Crowquill. New feaition, with Biographical nical Rotten” ot 


Seymour, and a descriptive list of the tes by Henry G. 
Boun. Royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 15s. 


HENRY G. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE ; or, Life and 


Adventures of a Stammerer. 
*“ Should be in the hands of every parent.awho has a stammer- 
ing child.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
nn Fields. 





MANUALS for the MAN Y.—Garden- 


i oe the Many, 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d 
e-k oan for the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 
Man itchen Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Flower 
Gardening for the Many, 4d.— t Gardening for the Many, 
’s Flowers for the Many, id. Poult ag for 
te ie 6d.—Window Gardening for the 7A. 
Muck for the Many, 34.—Rabbit Book, 6d.— eating 
Manual, 6d.—Any of he above can be had post free for an 
additional postage-stamp. 


London : 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS BY WILLIAM 
DAVIS, B.A. 


THE COMPLETE ENGLISH 


<< wom and DICTATION BOOK. Royaii18mo, cloth, 
Is. 


THE JUNIOR Ditto, cloth, 9d. 
THE SENIOR Ditto, cloth, 9d. 


“In all schools where good seating is a desideratum, the 
above books will be found le,” 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 
142,364 Questions, In2Parts. Royal 18mo, cloth, 8d. each. 
PARTS I. and IL., bound together, 1s. 4d. 
THE MEMORY WORK OF ARITHMETIC, 44. 
FIRST S81X BOOKS OF EUCLID, cloth, 1s. 
“The best books ever issued.” 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





DEDICATED TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, 68., 


THE 


HARMONY of SCIENCE and FAITH: 


An Attempt to Ascertain how far Belief in the Bible is 
Affected by Modern Scientific eeOrery By the Author 
of “ The Bible in the Workshop,” &c. 


* A wonderful book. An mneueine refutation of all the 
neee of the age.”—The late Dr. Marsh. 
“The author has laid the whole ee Church under ob- 
ligations to his pen.”—Church Standard. 


London : 8. W. PARTRIDGE, 9 Paternoster Row. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth, - ’ 


PURE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 


DOES FOR US. By A. Esxe.s, Grosvenor Street, W. 


** We feel certain all who make tiemselves ted with 
the contents of the book thro 


work, —— none can read it without deriving the 
greatest t benefit."— Sun, Aug. 25. 


Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all 
Booksellers, 





PAseoRIOes & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER~—3s,, 4s., andSa, 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2%. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—%s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s. 6d. por ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE —3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LEPTER-PAPER for MSS.—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
cae BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s, 6d. per 


CRRADENYYeueateCEROEAROCes 6d. and 3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—is. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 


cabinets, Despatel Boren, Postage Seaton, Photographic 


Albums, Writing Cases, &o., post free. 





. 
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On Wednesday, Feb. 14, will be published, the SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 64., 


ECCE HOMO: 


A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. 





“ This is a dangerous book to review. The critic of rt, of he 
is prudent, will feel that it is more than most books a touchstone 
of his own capacity ; and that, in gwing lus gudgment upon i, 
he cannot help giving his own measure, and betraying what he is 


himself worth.” — Guardian.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro rue Royat Potyrecunic IxstiTvTI0N, 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


Added immediately on publication, in large numbers, suited to 
the probable demand, 


Subseription, from One Guinea. 


Ca and Terms on application ; as also the New List of 
Sure.ys Copres, at greatly sonheet prices, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS 
and OTLEY’S, 307 Regent Street 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- ER to the 

Lees me begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel —- 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful uctions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of mate and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and de 
competition. 

Each gp Sane So segets NOiia fame of © gumsentes of 
quality; they are put up n boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public ——w which 
are Te wih use, OES ferent & of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, an points, suitable for 
the various kinds of taught in schools. 

Seld Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ye pe po erg = tS Ma wi oo een 
Birmingham ;. ohn Stree ew York; and ai race- 
church Street, London. , 


LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 
SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
— ATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSES of FEBRUARY 


OCTOBER, 1865, from the Original Negatives o 
Esq., President of the ot dptemeneibel 





ARREN DE LA 
Society, &c., &. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 81 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





THE LATE JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
Reduced from 21, 2s. to 11. 5s., neatly bound in cloth, large folio, 


Psyche : Her Story. By Mrs. 
izasers Srrurr. With 31 Designs in ine—many of 
them Full-page ones—chiefly by Joux Ginmson, R.A. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s, 6d., 


Diamond Dust. Collected by 


Exuiza Coox. 
** A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star. 


“A volume, ... nm it where you will, and some 
idea ae e having ma before te with radiant 
freshness.” —Swun. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The Fourth Edition ot 


Our Eternal Homes 


Is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
London : F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, price 1s., 


The Heavenward Road. By S. 
S. Jones, Author of “ Beatrice,” “ Integrity,” &., &c. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to al! Departments of Commercial 

Mads sol Prec Words used in Grams 
imefefing and French Words uséd in Commerce, 
Terms in Courts of Law, | ea Moneys in English Values, 


Tariff of Custom 
“ It contains & —— of oe A trenton in baaly 
uest amo m™m trade a convenient 
Index "Publisher's Circular. 


ona ne 


Londen: F. PITMAN, 2 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_—_—_—— - + 


TRAVELLING SKETCHES. 
Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Crown Svo, bevelled boards, 3s. 6. 
[This day. 





LAND AT LAST: 
A NEW NOVEL. 
By EDMUND YATES. 


8 Vols,, post Svo. 
{Ready in a few days. 


WALTER GORING. 
By MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 


Author of “Denis Donne,” “ On Guard,” &c. 


8 Vols., post 8vo, 
[This day at all Libraries. 


THE BELTON ESTATE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


8 Vols., post 8vo. 
[Ready at all Libraries. 


THE GRAHAMES OF BESSBRIDGE 
HOUSE, DYDBOROUGH. 
By Mrs. TRAFFORD WHITEHEAD. 


2 Vols., post Svo. 
[This day at all Libraries. 


THE YOUN + GEOMETRICIAN ; 
OR, PRACTICAL GEOM *) RY WITHOUT COMPASSES. 
By OLIVER BYRNE, 


Royal Svo, with 89 Coloured Ene and Instruments, 
10s. q 
[Ready this day. 


193 PICCADILLY. 





AKER’S CIRCLE of KNOWLEDGE 
(200,000 copies have been sold in England and the Colonies), 


Gradation I. 200 Reading Lessons, 6d. Manual, 1s. 6d. 
Gradation Il. 200 Reading Lessons, 6d. Manual, Is. 6d. 


Gradation Lil. 200 Lessons, Is. Man 3a. 
atten Fg Scientific Class-Book, 0 oh 300 Wood- 
eu 


*,* Each Gradation contains appropriate Poems. 
TABLET LESSONS, Gradation L., in frames, 6s. 


BAKERS READING BOOKS of BIBLE 
HISTORY. For Sunday and Day Schools. 


{ite BIBLE CLASS-BOOK, with Explana- 
tory Notes, Sacred Poems, Maps, and Woodcuta, 3s. 6d. 


BARER'S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK. 
Fscp. 8vo. Cloth boards, pp. 660, 330 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


London: W. MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row; VARTY & 
COX, 3 Adelaide Street, Strand. 





Special Edition for India. 


AKER’S CIRCLE of KNOWLEDGE. 
Gradation TIL,10d. Under the Sanction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in the Punjab. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill, 
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Mitrox Hovse, Lepears Hitt, February, 1866. 


NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THIS DAY. 
SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE ; 


Manners and Religious, Educational, and 
Political. Rev. J. Fourteen Years 
Sie a ea wae theo 3 Vols. 


A THOUSAND MILES IN THE ROB 


ROY CANO a 





ME THE 
LU &c., &. By J. Maconrcon, Trin. 
bridge, Barrister-at-Law, With Illustra 
8vo, price 5s, 

THe See tLe a 
cloth, 10s. éd. 

MISS BIDDY FROBISHER; a Salt- 
water Story. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” Post 8vo, 
cloth, price 8s. 


** Written in a lively, fresh, wholesome, humorous, and win- 
ning style."—JUiustrated London News. 

ad Altogether we can recommend ‘Miss Biddy Frobisher’ for 
reading.” —A thenceum. 

“An excellent story with much good writing.”—Court 
Journal. 

** Decidedly pleasant and anrusing.”—Morning Star. 

**Good characters and good principles given in a happy 
moose anne peculiar to the author “ Mary Powell.”—Jus- 
tra imes. 


A WALK FROM LONDON TO THE 
LAND’S END; with Notes by the oe By Exrav Bur- 
RITT ‘" The Learned Blacksmi Author of “A Walk 
from on toJ ohn O’Groat’s,” Niustrations. Svo, 12s. 


“Since ‘A Londoner's Walk to the Land's End’ was pub- 


it ten years we have seen no book of travel, t our 
eek 4p he Gre which we like so well as the one now be- 


fore us."—A theneum 








THE ARGOSY for FEBRUARY. 


THE ARGOSY, No. lil. 


Price Sixpence, with Two Illustrations. 
A MAGAZINE FOR THE FIRESIDE OR THE 


JOURNEY. 

Contests : 
I, GRIFFITH GAUNT. Cuantes Reans, Av of 
“It is Never too Late to Mend” Chapters eat 


VIL. With an Ilustration. 
ll, THE FUTURE. By M. B.5. 
Ill. A NIGHT ENCOUNTER WITH THE HYDAHS. 


IV. A SCULPTOR’S LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
By Durrow Coos. 


V. THE LAND OF GOSSIP. By Bessie Ravwer Panges. 
VI. FAIR PLAY. By Isa Craro. With an Ilnstration. 


VIL. ON FORMING OPINIONS OF BOOKS. By Marrurw 
Browne. 


VILL. THE STORY OF ERNST CHRISTIAN SCHOEFFER. 
| es B. Epwanps, Author of “ Barbara's 
ry. 


1X. oe A8, BADEID. By the Author of “Flemish 
X. A DEED OF DARKNESS. By J. Rorrr. 


Xl. WHO SHALL DELIVER ME? By Cunurou G 
Rosserti. 





SAND MARTINS. By Jean lvamow. 
LIFE IN BOKHARA. By Ansinivws Vamuoerr. 

AN ESSAY ON AN OLD SUBJECT. By Acexanper Surrn. 
AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES. By Marruew Baowrr. 
And other Papers. See The ARGOSY, No. L. Price 6d. 

A NEW YEAR'S DAY AT WINDSOR. By Hewny Kuxosuty. 
A JOURNEY RE-JOURNEYED. By Gromex Macpowatp. 

ARTIST AND MODEL. By Ronzar Bucuaxay. 
THE BOURGEOIS OF PARIS. By Citoyenne B-——, 
And opher Papers. See The ARGOSY, No. IT. Price 6d. 


NEARLY READY, 
LETTERS ON ENGLAND. By Louis 


Buaxc. 2 Vols., post Svo. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF ADMIRAL SIR 

B. P. V. BROKE, BART., K.C.B. By the Rev. Jouw G. 

rmiasion. to bis Royal Highness Price Aitrel. With 
Semeveus ustrations. 8vo, cloth. 


TURKEY. J. Lewis Farl 
in Syria.” With a 


Author of “Two Years 
Fuad Pasha. &vo 


Highness b 
A BISTORY, OF BANKS, FOR 
Recent Government Financial pre tor Savings An 
nuities, &e. By the Author of “* Her Majesty's - 
With a Photograph of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 8vo. 


ey, F.8.5., 
ortrait of his 


NEW NOVELS.—Shortly. 
VICTOR HUGO’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE WORKMEN of the SEA. 3 Vols. Post Svo. 
The WHITE FAVOR. ,.By Henry Hol, 
UNCONVENTIONAL. | By the ‘Anthor 
A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE, By 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Ludgate Hi). 
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DICTIONARIES. 
, half 
In royal 8vo, cloth, 23 Vole.» 3, 3 2 8,5 Ralf morooeo calf, 


CRAIG'S UNIVERS TECHN OLOGI- 


OLOGIC RONOUNCING | DIC- 
THOM ATY of the ENGLISH Eanes E, embracing all 
the Terms used in 


of New 
price 6s. 


' 12s. ; —_ tm 14s. ; half 
On Te eee eee wig ns 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the he ENG- 

LISH LANGUAGE; exhibiting me phy, y, 
Pronunciation, and Definition of a h 
ree nt Words Miiterentiy Rake 4 by diffe. diffe- 
ts, and poi gg tJ net the Classical Pro- 
ration 3 Greek, 


In medium 8vo (980 pages), cloth, price 12s., 


WEBSTER and WORCESTER’S NEW 
UNIVERSAL, CRITICAL, and PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With Walker’ . 
Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture Pro 
Names, a vera \oaeny of Modern Geograph fal 
Names, and an Engli 


In royal 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


KNOWLES’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 


TIONARY of the ENGLISH a engage Inco setting 
the labours of alker, with 50,000 additio 


Words, and a Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names. Ninth Edition, revised. 
THE CHEAPEST SHILLING DICTIONARY. 
In fsep. 8vo (266 pages), price 1s. 6d. cloth ; or 1s. cloth boards, 
WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
With the Accentuation, o Tinttect y and 


ears. a best i, an 
igen tt 


‘athoritios To whieh is added, an 
blo udm arity of Us 8. 


rammar, the met oe 
Languages, a Chronol 
In demy 18mo, cloth (288 pages), price 1s. 6d., 


Lee” One Hun 


“THE SCHOOL EDITION of JOHNSON’S 


DICTIONARY. A. New Edition, adapted to the Present 


State of English Literature, and 
Terme of Military Science, Geolo with a Useful 
Gettection suibchagionl, Literary, ter oe, Geology, Historical Articles, 


In demy 18mo, cloth (224 pages), price 1s., 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of tke 
og an al Enlarged and Modernized by 


SE ree, rates 2 1s, 5 roan, gilt edges, Is. 6d. ; 
ROUTLEDGE’S “DIAMOND DICTION- 
ARY of the Lie SRGLISH LANGUs LANGUAGE, A to x 


word is defined with precision and aa Wert, and the 4 Fa 
pen oper Orthography clearly shown. 


In royal 32mo, cloth (250 pages peserh eves. [= mecing roan, plain edges, 
10d. ; roan, gilt edges, 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH RR With Walker’s Pronounciation 
Words and Marks 


of all the Difficult or Doubtful to show 
where to Double the Consonant in the Participle. 
eee, OHS PagTe SS. 4 soem, piala, Sts 3 Troan, gilt 


_JOHNSON'S POCKET DICTIONARY of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE Improved by the addition 
of many Thousand Words. 

In royal 18mo, boards (200 pages), 1s., 
WEBSTER’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

ITALIAN. 
In reyal 32mo, cloth (834 pages), price 3s. 6d. ; roan, 4s., 


GRAGLIA’S NEW POCKET DICTION- 


ARY of the ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
Bottarelli, Polidori, and ee A Smaller 
of the Work is also kept, price 2s. 6d. 





GRAMMARS. 


In 12mo, cloth, price 4s., 


‘THE ETON GREEK GRAMMAR. With 


Book can also be had in Two Parts :— 
Part I. The Accidence, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
» ALL The Syntax, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth, price Is., 
gig noble ge Leonor GLISH GRAMMAR. With 
ibservations, Ortho phen Exercises, Lessons 
atone, Tettcees on Questions for Examination. 
In 16mo, cloth, price 9d. ; roan, 1s., 
LENNIE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Cheap 
on, 
In 16mo, cloth, price 9d. ; roan, 1s., 
MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A 
New and Improved Edition. 


Wordsworth's tax. Translated by Dr. 
Bishop moe Syn Literally 





HISTORIES. 


In post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Earliest Times to the Year 1858. By the Rev. James Waite, 
M.A. With a Copious Historical Index. 


** An exceedingly well-written and interesting abridgment of 
our history.—Daily Telegraph. 


In post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
THE FALL of ROME and the RISE of 


NEW NATIONALITIES. A Series of Lectures on the 
Connexion between Ancient and Modern History. Joun 
J. Suerrarp, D.C.L., Head-Master of Kidderminster School. 


‘The work possesses great merits, and will be alike useful to 
the student and instructive to the general reader.”—Observer. 


In post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s., 


MOTLEY’S RISE and FALL of the DUTCH 
REPUBLIC. With an lilustration. 


In crown 8vo, cloth (750 pages), price 6s., 
THE VICTORIA HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


to 1863. By Arruvur Bartxy Tuomrson. Printed on toned 
paper, with 400 Illustrations by Dalziel Brothers. 


. 


In 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s., 


A PICTURE HISTORY of ENGLAND for 


the YOUNG. By Dr. Dutcxeyn. With 80 large ITllustra- 
tions, Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


In 12mo, cloth, half-bound, price 5s., 
THE HISTORY of FRANCE. From the 


Invasion of the Franks under Clovis to the Accession of 
Louis Phili . By Esite De Bonnecnosr. A New Edi- 
tion, Translated from the latest Paris Edition. 


In fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


THE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, from 


the Earliest En Intercourse. By Cuar.es Macranuaxn. 
With 8 Illustrations and a Map. 


In post 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


D’AUBIGNE'’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 


MATION of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Abridge and 
Translated by the Rev. J. Gru. 


“Mr. Gill’s careful and fon gem ey of D’Aubigné’s 
* History of the Reformation’ cannot fail to be acceptable to 
the numerous class of readers who lack either time or oppor- 
tunity to study the original work.”—Spectator. 


In post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 5s., 


THE GREAT BATTLES of the BRITISH 
ARMY, including the Russian War. By Cuaruies Macrar- 


LANE. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth, 2s., 


GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


In fs¢p. vo, cloth, price 2s., 


WATTS'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With 


a Map. ACh Edition of this Work is also kept, in ro 
Samo cloth, la. — 


h fscp. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 8d., 
WHITE’S LANDMARKS of the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. 
ln fsep. 8vo, cloth, 1s. &8d., 
WHITE’S LANDMARKS of the HISTORY 
of GREECE. 
In fsep. Svo, boa: cs, Is., 


EDWARD'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
In 18mo, boards, price 6d., 


A SUMMARY of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from the Roman Conquest i the Present Time. With 
ion onan vo the a a — Science, = dag 

ion, an ons each Paragra r th 
Use of Schools. By A. B, Epwanps. ee Tae: 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


In fsep. 8vo cloth, price 2s., 
YOUNG’S ALGEBRA and PLANE TRI- 
GONOMETRY. 
In fsep. 8vo cloth (167 pages), 1s. 1d.; or in red sheep, 1s. 6d.; 


WALKINGAME'S TUTOR’S ASSIST- 


being a Compendium of Arithmetic, and a complete 
Question Book for the Use of Schools. A New and Smproves 
Edition, to which is “ndded an Appendix on the Decimal 
Coinage. By J. R. Youne, 


N.B.—A KEY to the above is also kept ; in cloth, 3s. 
The cheapest Penny Table-Book. 
In 32mo, paper cover (64 pages), price 1d.; or bound in cloth, 2d.; 
ROUTLEDGE’S PENNY TABLE-BOOK, 
containing a great variety of useful information. 
In 18mo boards, price 6d., 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
Book I., based on Sim a Text with Explanatory Re- 
marks, ke., by Franecrs Youre. 


In 18m boards, price 6d., 


ARITHMETICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 
TABLES, for the Use of Sehoels and General Students. By 
Hveu Gawrnror, M.R.C.P. Eighth Een. with Emenda 
tions and Additions by P. AN vutraLt, LL.D 














READING BOOKS. 


In square 16mo, cloth, 5s., 


THE BOOK of TRADES: a Cyclopzedia of 


Useful Information about all the Chief Trades. By Taos, 
Arcuer. With 300 Illustrations. 


In post 8vo, cloth 5s., 


RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. Epito- 


mized by Georcx TownsEND. 
{n crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each, 


. PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND and 
ISABELLA. 


. PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of MEXICO. 
. PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST of PERU. 
. PRESCOTT’S CHARLES the FIFTH. 
. PRESCOTT’S PHILIP the SECOND. 


In royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


. POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 
2. POPE’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 


In fscp. 8vo, cloth (184 pages), price 3s., 


A GERMAN READING BOOK, in PROSE 
and VERSE. Selected and Arranged by Eugen Oswald. Also 
in Two Parts. Prose, 1s. 6d.; Poetry, 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s., 


THE STANDARD POETRY BOOK for 


SCHOOLS. Containing Selections from all the Best 
Authors, 


‘a Such a good collection has not appeared for years.”—Book- 
= In fsep. 8vo, cloth (192 pages), 1s. 
EASY POETRY. A Selection from the 
Best Authors. With Coloured Illustration. 
In 48mo, cloth, Illustrated, 6d., 
EASY POEMS. 


In fscp. 8vo, cloth, Is., 


LITTLE POEMS for LITTLE READERS. 


Sixteenth Thousand. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth boards, price 1s., 
READING MADE EASY. oPY ANNE 


Bowman. With many Illustrations. This isalso kept 
in limp cloth, price 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth (120 pages), price 1s., 


MUCH in LITTLE. A Compendium of 
Facts and Information for the Use of Young Peopie. By 
Mrs. W. Apert. 


ILLUSTRATED READING-BOOKS.—EDITED BY THE 
REV. T. A. BUCKLEY. 


Strongly bound, cloth, 


THE BOYS’ FIRST READING-BOOK. 
Is. 6d. 


THE BOYS’ SECOND READING-BOOK. 
2s. 


THE GIRLS’ Finst READING-BOOK. 
1s. 


THE GIRLS’ SECOND READING-BOOK. 


LITTLE LADDERS es LEARNING. Each 


Illustrated with 125 Woodcuts by John Gilbert, Harrison 
Ww oat and others. Crown 8vo, sewed in fancy wrappers, 6d. 


1. What to Eat and Drink. 
2. Animals and their Uses. 


SPELLING BOOKS. 


The cheapest Spelling Book ever published. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt (158 pages), price 1s., 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH SPELLING 


BOOK. With 300 large Illustrations, 
In 12mo, cloth, printed on !arge paper, 1s. each, 


GUY'S ENGLISH SPELLING - BOOK. 
Illustrated. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 


MAVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 
In fsep. 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 9d. each, 


GUY'S ENGLISH SPELLING - BOOK. 
Illustrated, 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 


MAVOR'S EN GLISH SPELLING-BOOK, 


VYSE’S SPELLING-BOOK, 54 Cuts. 


FENNING’S UNIVERSAL SPELLING- 
BOOK, 8 Cuts. 


MARKHAM’S SPELLING, 20 Cuts. 


LONDON : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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